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Blade Everything about this handsome slip-on is sharp 

. the new pointed toe...elasticized laces on the side... the 
higher heel. Shown in Black... . also comes in Burnished Olive or 
Dark Brown. Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


939 Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 
boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West 
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. THERE'S THE FUTURE, CHIP...OUTER SPACE. AS A MATTER OF FACT, PROFESSOR 
SOME OF MAN'S MOST THRILLING ADVENTURES ADAMS, THAT'S MY NEXT STORY 
® ‘ ARE OCCURRING OUT THERE RIGHT NOW. BEiL FOR THE SCHOOL PAPER... 


TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS, FOR EXAMPLE, ARE “SATELLITES THAT TALK!” 
PERFECTING TECHNIQUES FOR WORLD-WIDE 
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THE NEXT Day, CHIP VIGTTS THE BELL TELEPHONE SPACE | YOU SEE, CHIP, IT WILL TAKE MORE THAN UNDERSEAS CABLES ss 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER AT HOLMDEL, NEW JERSEY. | TO HANDLE THE TREMENDOUS NUMBER OF LIVE TV AND 
a ——- — -—_-—_—— TELEPHONE MEGGAGES OF THE FUTURE. BUT HUGE 
SPACE AGE HISTORY IS BRING MADE RIGHT HERE, )/| SENDING AND RECEIVING ANTENNAS LIKE 
CHIP. HIGHWAYS OF COMWAUNICATIONS IN SPACE, /| THESE CAN HANDLE THE JOB. 
THAT'S WHAT OUR GROWING WORLD WiLL —~ | — 
URGENTLY NEED SOON 














N FACT JST LAGT AUGUST ING THESE GAME ANTENNAS | 


WE MADE A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH WORKING WITH THE 

NATIONAL ‘AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, | 

TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS “BOUNCED” TELEPHONE CON- | our PLANNED 
} 


VERSATIONS BETWEEN CALIFORNIA AND NEW JERSEY OFF 
A TEN-STORY BALLOON SATELLITE. WEVE ALSO BOUNCED 
SIGNALS OFF TWE MOON 


SPACE TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM COULD 
WORK. SOMETHING 
LIKE THIS, CHIP. 

A NETWORK OF 50 
SATELLITES, 3000 
AAILES IN SPACE, 
WILL RECEIVE 
SIGNALS FROM ONE 
POINT OF THE GLOBE 
AND REBROADCAST 
THEM TO OTHER 
POINTS. 





























HMMM, GOOD STATEMENT, CHIP. “THE WORK 
7 OF BELL TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS IS A GOOD 

WE BELIEVE, CHF : ; EXAMPLE OF THE PIONEERING SPIRIT OF 
THAT THIS SATELLITE . r \ AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE APPLIED 
SYSTEM WILL BE ws ’ SUCCESSFULLY TO MAN'S NEW 
NEEDED VERY SOON : 
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PROJECT -A GROUND 

TRACKING AND 

OMMUNICATING 
NETWORK FOR 
PROJECT MERCURY, 

THE FORERUNNER OF 
SPACE EXPLORATION 
BY MAN, 
= » - 
ARTISTS CONCEPTION OF PROJECT MERCURY 
— CAPSULE SHOWING CUTAWAY OF INTERIOR 
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SPACE-AGE EXCITEMENT! 
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PUTS THE WONDERS OF THE 

WORLD AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 

e NEW 3-D STEREO VISION Metal Microscope 

e Dual Oculars with Amazing Depth Perception 
for viewing of solid or transparent subjects 


e Plug-in iiluminator for Overhead and Sub-stage lighting! 





INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE LAB New *D microscope permits scien- 
tifie research of industrial raw materials . pecimens 


glassware, alcohol lamp, many chemicals. 4complete manuals, 


including minerals, metals, plastics, textiles, He Contains .00 
electronic stage, spectroscope, l’ght gee filter, rd 


BIOCRAFT mCLOSV & LAS This qnciting tb contains real animal 


and insect specimens. Features * ran 
metal electric microscope with SOLAR TAR oy 00 
includes scalpel, scissors, spatula, tweezers, dissecting S 

rotome, other 


needles. Glass slides, mic 
plete biology manual. 


apparatus. 


CHEMCRAFT SENIOR LAB 752 ie experiments in chem- 


istry, outer space, 


lar balance. 25 chemicals, 


rocketry, electro-chemistry. 
other exciting fields. 1986 features sd — 
valence illustrators, PH kit, spectroscope and gram —— 
graduate, alcohol lamp and other 


apparatus. 


PORTER SCIENCE PREPARES YOUNG AMERICA FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


OTHER PORTER SCIENCE SETS 
NOW ON DISPLAY AT HOBBY 
COUNTERS ... FROM $3 to $35 


FREE “wonders of Science” 
Folder shows complete list of 
Porter Science sets ... plus entry 
blank for Ss ‘$1000 College 
Scholarship Contest! Send for 
yours today! 











THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. No. 41A, Hagerstown, Md. Age 
Send me my free “Wonders of Science”. 
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Letters to 


Star vs. Eagle 
Dear Editor: 

In your September 28 “America 
Votes” issue, the article “Presenting the 
1960 Democratic Candidates” had a 
red star, and “Presenting the 1960 
Republican Candidates” had a blue 
eagle. Was there any significance for 
this, or was it just for looks? 

Robert Krzeminski 
Detroit, Michigan 


> In some states, a star is the symbol 
used by the Democratic party on vot- 
ing machines, and an eagle is the sym- 
bol used by the Republican party. No 
significance should be attached to the 
colors other than our art department's 
choice of the colors in the U. S. flag. 

—Editor 


Pro Our Pro-Cons 
Dear Editor 
Your feature Forum Topic of the 
Week is highly interesting. I greatly 
enjoy the way you present both sides 
of the story in such a way that really 
sets us wondering which side has the 
best arguments 
I was wondering if in an upcoming 

issue you would be able to present the 
pro and whether the U. N. 
should be significantly strengthened. I 
am truly interested in the above topic 
and was wondering also if you could 
suggest places where I could obtain 
literature or information concerning it. 
I remain gratefully yours 

Linda Gambino 

St. Helena High 

Whitestone, N. Y 


con of 


>» We have received many similar in- 
quiries, since the over-all issue of 
strengthening the U. N. is one of this 
years National High School Debate 
Topics. Senior Scholastic plans at least 
two Forum Topics to tie in with this 
year's debate topics. The first appears 
on page 6 of this issue. For more infor- 
mation on other phases of the debate, 
write to: Bower Aly, National High 
School Debate Topic, Department of 
Speech, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon.—Editor. 


America’s Values 
Dear Editor: 

I found your articles on America’s 
values very enlightening. Little do we 
realize that our own “insignificant” dis- 
honesties, when added to those of 
others like ourselves, portray such a 
horrifying picture. 

May I thank you for these important, 
timely articles which, I am sure, will 
help people become more aware of 
their indifference to worthwhile stand- 
ards of ethics and morals. 

Marjorie Arwady 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I feel there has been too much 
emphasis on the decreasing morals of 
today’s Americans with regard to TV 
quiz programs. In my opinion, I would 
compare a TV quiz show with a motion 
picture. The movie star is given a script. 
He has to portray the character as the 
author has meant him to be portrayed. 
The movie star is paid for his perform- 
ance. Thousands of Americans attend 
the movies every day. They don’t com- 
plain or fuss about what they are watch- 
ing just because it isn’t true. They are 
being entertained. 

The purpose of television is also to 
entertain. At one time the TV quiz 
show was the most popular on tele- 
vision. Before the performance the con- 
testant is given a script. He memorizes 
his lines, and then goes before the 
camera, Following the performance the 
contestant is paid—not because he has 
forgotten his morals, but because he 
has entertained. 

Becky Barnes 
New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


> Reader Barnes misses the moral point: 


the Editor 


The TV quiz shows were presented as 
honest, unrehearsed shows. One show, 
in fact, said the questions and answers 
were kept in a bank vault. —Editor. 


Dear Editor: 

I and other students have seen far 
too much American “flag waving” in 
newspapers, television, and history 
books. We students do not want sugar- 
coated paraphrases of fact but a 
straightforward, unbiased account of 
both good and bad in our country’s 
history. 

Based on your past articles, the series 
“The American Image” promises to be 
an intensely interesting account of 
American ideals and how we are living 
up to them. 

Mike Stroud 
St. Paul H. S. 
Pico-Rivera, Calif. 


> Our series will continue to discuss 
both the criticisms and defenses of 
American life in the 1960’s.—Editor. 


Electoral College 
Dear Editor: 

I say we should reform the Electoral 
College, as suggested in one part of 
your Forum Topic [Sept. 21 issue] by 
splitting the electoral votes in propor- 
tion to the popular vote of each indi- 
vidual state. 

This proportional split would retain 
the states’ [relative] importance in 
electing our leaders. It would also 
represent a true perspective of how 
the people stand. This would give the 
individual citizen a greater assurance 
of his importance in our democratic 
government. . 

John Lane 
Brockton (Mass.) H. S. 











Ideas to Live By 














“Those who compare the age in which their lot has fallen with a 
golden age which exists only in imagination, may talk of degeneracy and 
decay. But no man who is correctly informed as to the past will be 
disposed to take a morose or desponding view of the present.” 


—Lorp MACAULAY 


~~ 











THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


FEW weeks ago, Soviet Premier Khrushchev jarred 

many Americans by asking the U. N. General Assem- 
bly to consider moving its headquarters out of the United 
States. 

“The question arises of whether or not thought should 
be given to the choice of another location . . . which would 
better facilitate the effective work of this international or- 
ganization. Switzerland or Austria might well be such a 
place, for example.” 

As was to be expected, most Communist nations backed 
the Soviet proposal. What was unexpected, however, was 
the support the idea won from some neutralists. They 
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argued that perhaps it might very well be better to move 
the U. N. to some country that was less involved in the 
Cold War. 

The Soviet proposal recalled the story of how the complex 
of buildings that now makes up the U. N. happened to be 
established on some 18 carefully manicured and scrubbed 
acres along New York’s busy East River. 

Back in 1945, just after the U. N. charter had been adopted 
in Sam Francisco, the European cities of London, Paris, 
Geneva, and Brussels were leading contenders for U. N. 
headquarters. President Franklin D. Roosevelt of the U. S. 
had been on record as favoring a location in the Azores. 

However, many diplomats, including representatives of 
the Soviet Union, believed the U. N. should be located in 


Move the U.N. 


A pro and con discussion on both sides of the issue: Should United Nations 


1. New York is too much of a Cold 
War hot spot. 


Thousands of refugees from commu- 
nism and other dictatorships now live 
in or near New York. When leaders 
of many of these nations came to New 
York for the U. N. General Assembly 
session in September, they were har- 
assed by large demonstrations organ- 
ized by refugees and others. 

Sure, the refugees have every right 
to hate the Communist dictators, But 
don’t their demonstrations simply in- 
flame already bitter feelings? Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, for instance, could 
hardly have been pleased when he saw 
signs in Russian branding him “ubitza” 
[murderer]. And he was even less 
pleased when the U. S. said he had to 
stay within a certain prescribed area 
“for his safety.” 

“Developments show that the U. S. 
government is evidently irked” by the 
pressure of U. N. headquarters, said 

_ Khrushchev in anger. He hinted our 
government was encouraging the dem- 
onstrations by not vigorously interfering 
to keep them down. 

Here’s how another Communist lead- 
er, Poland’s Wladyslaw Gomulka, put it 
to Senior Scholastic: “It is difficult to 
believe that the various excesses against 
Communist delegates could have taken 
place without the tacit consent of the 
[U. §S.] government. The question 
raised as to whether the city of New 
York should continue to be the seat of 
the headquarters of the United Nations 
seems fully justified.” 

Whether or not you accept the Com- 


munist claim that our government “en- 
couraged” the demonstrations, wouldn't 
it be better to avoid such Red propa- 
ganda charges altogether by shifting 
the U. N. to more neutral ground? 


2. Security problems in New York 
threaten friendly relations. 


More than 8,000 of New York's 24,- 
000 police guarded the flood of world 
leaders that flocked to the current Gen- 
eral Assembly session. Bomb scares and 
rumors of assassination plots kept this 
huge army of guards constantly on the 
alert. There was always the possibility 
of violence. 

And don’t forget, it was the assassi- 
nation of Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
of Austria by a disgruntled student in 
1914 that set off World War I. Who 
knows what would happen if some 
Communist leadér were assassinated in 
New York? 

Wouldn't it be better to minimize 
the chances of such a disaster by mov- 
ing the U. N. to some city like Geneva, 
where there is a centuries-long tradition 
of strict neutrality? 

New York is too big and too hectic 
to house an international organization 
whose work should be conducted in 
complete calm. 


3. An African or Asian city might be 
a@ more logical place for the U. N. 


Indonesian President Sukarno said 
that the great power conflict between 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union had 
“worked its way into the work and ad- 
ministration of our organization” be- 
cause the seat of the world organiza- 
tion was in “Cold War territory.” 

There's another problem: Nearly half 


the member nations of the U. N. are 
from Africa and Asia. The great influx 
of non-white delegations into New York 
is creating increasing problems. Al- 
ready a few African delegates have 
complained of racial discrimination by 
New York hotels, restaurants, and other 
places. 

An ugly discrimination incident could 
wreck the progress of some delicate 
negotiations being carried on at the 
U. N. It would also be a juicy propa- 
ganda plum for the Communists. 


4. The site of the U. N. Assembly 
could perhaps be rotated. 


Perhaps consideration should be giv- 
en to not having a permanent site for 
General Assembly sessions. In other 
words, why not rotate the site? 

This “would give different countries 
and different dreas of the world an 
opportunity to see and feel the U. N. 
in their midst,” says nationally-syndi- 
cated columnist Roscoe Drummond. 

Perhaps the General Assembly could 
meet in an African city one year, an 
Asian city the next, and so on. Mean- 
while, the U. N. could retain perma- 
nent headquarters in New York for 
paper work and administrative func 
tions. 


STAY! 


1. Successful international negotia- 
tions depend on attitude, not setting. 

If Khrushchev and company had in- 
tended to negotiate seriously, they 
could have done so, demonstrations or 
no demonstrations, security regulations 
or no security regulations. However, 





tne United States. They remembered that the League of 
Nations, the U. N.’s predecessor, floundered after World 
War I partially because the U. S. refused to join it. Some 
thought that if the U. N. were located in the U. S., fuller 
cooperation from the U. S. could be expected, 

For reasons of travel convenience, it was finally decided 
that the U. S. site should be on the East Coast of this coun- 
try. The choice narrowed to two cities, New York and 
Boston. A temporary headquarters was set up in Rockefeller 
Center in New York, Later, U. N. headquarters moved to 
a New York college campus. Finally, the U. N. was trans- 
ferred to Lake Success on Long Island, New York. 

In December 1946, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., offered the 
U. N, a gift of $8,500,000 for the purchase of the present 


East River site, then a run-down tenement and slaughter- 
house district. While the U. N. buildings were under con- 
struction, General Assembly sessions were held in London 
and Paris as well as at Lake Success. 

The General Assembly has met at its present New York 
site sin’e 1952. There have been few public complaints about 
this location until the present U. N. session. Some reporters 
related Khrushchev’s attack on the U. N. location to the 
antagonistic reception Communist leaders got in New York 
from anti-Red refugee groups and others—plus the tight 
security regulations the U. S. insisted upon to protect 
Communist leaders. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question: Should 
the U. N. move out of the U. S.? 


Out of the U.S.7 


headquarters be moved to a site more “neutral” in the Cold War? 


they preferred to turn the anti-Commu- 
nist demonstrations and our govern- 
ment’s security arrangements in New 
York to their own propaganda purposes. 

Besides, if they were annoyed by the 
refugees and other New York demon- 
strators, it was probably because of un- 
easy consciences. Don't forget, the po- 
lice never let a single demonstrator get 
close to the Communist leaders. So the 
Communists really shouldn't complain. 

What then about all this talk of the 
benefits to be derived from the neutral- 
ity of Geneva or other cities? Wasn't 
Geneva the home of the League of Na- 
tions? If the neutral air of Geneva 
couldn’t save the League in the 1930s, 
why suppose it—or any other” neutral 
city—could strengthen the United Na- 
tions in the 1960s? 

It's plain that the New York location 
of the U. N. is not the problem. What 
is crucial is the attitude all parties bring 
to the negotiating table. Moving the 
U. N. to Geneva or even the Azores is 
not going to help the cause of peace 
one bit. 


2. Only a few delegates have com- 
plained about the New York U. N. site. 


Why get all worked up because 
Khrushchev, his Red comrades, and a 
few neutrals mention a change of U. N. 
location? After all, they represent only 
a minority of the 99 U. N. members. 

U. S. State Department official Ed- 
win Kretzmann, Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, told Senior 
Scholastic: 

“The vast majority of the members 
of the United Nations have indicated 
their satisfaction with the facilities 
available for them at the New York 


Headquarters and, with few exceptions, 
they seem pleased with the way the 
United States government and the 
American people have carried out their 
obligations as the host government and 
nation. The fact that the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Mr. Khrushchev, has proposed 
moving the United Nations from New 
York is more a Soviet contribution to 
the Cold War propaganda than a seri- 
ous suggestion; it certainly has gained 
little response among the United Na- 
tions membership.” 

Unfortunately, it is true that some 
African and Asian delegates have suf- 
fered from discrimination from private 
sources in New York. But it is also true 
—and also unfortunately—that racial 
prejudice can occur in India, Indonesia, 
Switzerland, or anywhere! 

As for the threat of assassination in 


. \ 
Carmack, Christiaan Science Monitor 
Standing Firm? 


New York, well, quite frankly, a dicta- 
tor is likely to be a target anywhere. 


3. The cost of moving the United Na- 
tions would be prohibitive. 


As Mr. Kretzmann of the State De- 
partment told Senior Scholastic: “The 
General Assembly can meet when and 
where it likes; the Charter of the 
United Nations does not require that 
its meetings be held in or near the 
United Nations Headquarters. In fact, 
there have been sessions of the General 
Assembly held in London and Paris in 
past years. However, the question of 
costs figures largely in the decision 
whether to hold the General Assembly 
in New York or elsewhere. To dupli- 
cate or transfer to another city the 
special facilities now available in Man- 
hattan . . . would involve considerable 
expense and extra work.” 

Costs aside, many U. N. delegates 
agree no other city could offer a com- 
bination of technical, cultural, and 
research facilities to match New York's. 


4. In this world of change, the U. N. 
should stand for stability. 


Suppose the U. N. were to move to 
Paris? What ‘guarantee is there that the 
Communists or someone else would not 
demand another move in a few years? 
Or if the U. N. were to move to some 
isolated place like the Azores, how many 
delegates would soon want to move 
back to a more cosmopolitan site? 

No, moving the U. N. around the 
world as though it were a gypsy is no 
answer to solving our problems. The 
answer lies in moving leaders of all na- 
tions to a sincere desire for peace 
through international cooperation. 





The Farmer 


More American farmers are casting aside overalls 


O, the modern farmer! Dressed in a 
natty business suit, possessor of the 
latest in modern conveniences, he toils 
over account books in his office almost 
as much as his forerunner toiled with 
a plow in his fields. Mechanized and 
commercialized, his children in college 
and his wife a leader in civic affairs, the 
American farmer of today is far re- 
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moved from his counterpart of half a 
century ago. 

Today’s successful farmer is more 
and more becoming a big-scale operator. 
He travels in the latest model automo- 
biles (not a 20-year-old jalopy) and 
sometimes by private plane. He runs 
his vast, efficient farm like a big bus- 
iness, and shows envious “city slickers” 


what real country living can be like 

The old image of the farmer as a 
chin-whiskered, overall-clad hayseed 
gullible, and uninformed about the 
world beyond his fences, has been 
swept away by the 20th-century revo- 
lution in U. S, agriculture. 

In fact, there’s about only one sim- 
ilarity that remains between today’s 
farmer and the farmer of yore: both 
have had to contend with the same old 
economic squeeze that has plagued 
U. S. agriculture throughout much of 
its history. The farmer today is suffer 
ing from overproduction and low prices 
just as the farmer of the 1920's and the 
1870's did. 

The tremendous advances made in 
farm technology and the scientific use 
of fertilizers and improved seeds has 
played the big role in reshaping farming 
in the U. S. Like other businessmen, 
successful farmers are jumping aboard 
the automation bandwagon. Since 1945 
for example, the number of tractors 
used on farms has doubled, the number 
of grain combines has almost tripled, 
and the number of mechanical corn 
pickers has more than quadrupled. 

Crop yields per acre are also up. The 
use of fertilizers, better seeds, and other 
advanced techniques has jumped the 
yield per acre, between 1945 and 1958 
from 254 pounds to 466 pounds for cot 
ton, from 33 bushels to 52 bushels for 
corn, and from 17 bushels to 27 bushels 
for wheat. 

What's more, all this is being don 
with less manpower. In 1945 it took 
10,000,000 farmers to support a U. S 
population of 140,000,000. Today, 
7,500,000 farmers produce more food 
than 180,000,000 Americans can con 
sume, Farm output per man-hour of 
labor expended has doubled in the last 
15 years (see chart on p. 10). 

All this indicates, of course, that 
farming is becoming more and more 
efficient and increasingly large-scale 
Statistics bear out this. For example 
the number of farms in the U. S. has 
fallen from 6,400,000 in 1940 to 4,600 
000 in 1959. But the number of aéres 





being farmed has increased slightly dur- 
ing the same period. This means that 
bigger farmers are buying out smaller 
ones and adding to the size of their 
farms. 

With his heavy investments in land 
and specialist's 
knowledge of his job, the modern farmer 
is coming more and more to look like a 


machinery and his 


corporation executive. He must keep 
abreast of developments in foreign af 
fairs because a turn in the international 
situation can affect the price he gets 
for his products. 

He the latest scientific 
journals in his field and keep a close eye 
on domestic politics and government 
regulations that affect him. Like any 
other businessman he must match or 
better his counpetitors—of which there 
are many—by constantly improving his 
methods, lowering his costs, and in 
creasing his output. 

In short, the image of the American 
farmer is changing as dynamically as 
his techniques 


Pox the farmer remains a man 


plagued by economic ills. While many 
big farmers are making striking gains, 
more of small and middle 
farmers are being squeezed out of their 
livelihood. The costs of farm production 
are going up while prices for farm com 
modities are falling steadily downward 
under the pressure of stiff competition 
As a result, farm income, taken as a 
whole, is falling too—from a net of 
$13,185,000,000 in 1950 to $11,308, 
000,000 in 1959 

In the 1870's, when overproduction 
low forced farm income 
down as is happening today, farmers 
demanded government action to help 
them achieve their fair share of eco 
nomic prosperity, “Raise less com and 
more hell!” became their famous slogan 
And while they may have succeeded in 
the latter (today U. S. politicians are 
extremely the farmers’ 
needs), they were far from successful 
in the former. 

In 1960 a near-record corn crop of 
more than 4,000,000,000 bushels is ex- 
pected to swamp the U. S. market. 
Government officials, who have been 
working with farmers in an attempt to 
make “less corn” a reality instead of a 
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and prices 


sensitive to 


slogan, are grinding their teeth in dis 
may at the thought of a new avalanche 
of surplus crops flooding into govern 
ment storage bins. 

And U, S. taxpayers, who will foot 
the bill for both the surplus and the 
storage, are said by some reporters to 
be grinding an axe—ready to use on 
Election Day against the politicians 
they hold responsible for what many 
economists call “the farm mess” in 
America today. 

What is this so-called “mess”? So 
many varied and controversial interpre- 
tations are involved that it is almost im- 
possible to find two people who view 
the problem in the same light. Let's 
look at the problem from several dif 
ferent viewpoints. 


Government's Role 


First, here’s how an official of the 
Department of ‘Agriculture might ex- 
plain the government's role in farming: 

The present government farm pro- 
gram dates back to 1933, when many 
farmers faced unparalleled economic 
ruin. The price for corn, for example, 
had fallen so low due to overproduc- 
tion then, that it was selling for 10 
cents a bushel. Farmers were burning 
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and donning business suits. Can they cast aside their economic headaches, too? 


it for 
coal. 
« At that time, the government pro- 
gram attempted to do two things: (1 
keep farm production down, and (2) 
keep prices paid to farmers up. And 
those are the basic aims of the govern- 
ment program today. 


fuel because it was cheaper than 


First we have a soil bank—a program 
designed to help counter overproduc- 
tion by paying farmers to keep a certain 
number of acres fallow—out of produc- 
tion. The government pays farmers 
an average annual rental of $11.53 an 
acre to keep these farm lands out_ of 
production. This year farmers have 
added about 5,500,000 acres to the gov- 
ernment-sponsored soil bank. 

The second part of our program is 
price supports—designed to keep the 
price of farm commodities up. Under 
this, the government guarantees farmers 
a minumum price for six basic farm 
commodities (corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco)—as well as sev- 
eral non-basic commodities 
honey, milk, and barley. 

These price suppports, in turn, are 
based upon a government formula 
called parity. Parity is, practically speak- 
ing, the ratio between prices received 
by a farmer for his crops on the open 


such as 
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Surplus wheat is shoveled into*a U. $. government storage bin. This year’s 
near-record harvest may strain storage space available to the government. 
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market, and the prices he must pay for 
the things he needs to produce these 
crops (fertilizer, feed, hired men, farm 
machinery, etc.). 

The government figures parity against 
a base period when farm prices were 
considered in fair ratio with farm pro- 
duction costs, Since 1933, the govern- 
ment has taken 1910-1914 as the base 
period. Those were years when the 
farmer is considered to’ have been as 
relatively prosperous as the rest of the 
population. 

Under the price support program, the 
government guarantees to buy a farmer's 
surplus crops if the sale of these crops 
on the open market would drive prices 
below parity (or, at present, below a 
certain percentage of parity—now about 
75 per cent for certain crops). Such 
government buying gives a “floor” to 
the prices farmers get for their products. 

The basic idea behind the program is 
that of the “ever-normal granary.” In 
bountiful years, the government will 
buy up farm surpluses and store them. 
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Output of farm worker has 
more than doubled since ‘40. 





In lean years, the government will sell 
its stored surpluses where they are 
needed. The ancient Egyptians were 
the first to practice this “farm program.” 

Unfortunately, the tremendous pro- 
ductivity of American agriculture has 
made every year a bountiful one. Thus 
our granaries are turning out to be ever- 
abnormal! 

Our surpluses are now so huge that 
they are valued at $9,000,000,000! It 
costs the federal government more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year just to pay stor- 
age and other charges, In all, the fed- 
eral government spent $5,400,000,000 
last year to help the farmer keep his 
head above water. 


; . 
A Taxpayer's View 

Now a hypothetical taxpayer gives 
his view: 

I'm becoming restive about all the 
money the government is spending (my 
tax money) on the farm program and 
the lack of results coming from it. A 
recent editorial in Life magazine put 
it this way: 

“Fellow taxpayers. . . . If a man came 
up to you and asked you for a lot of 
money so he cuuld raise the price of 
your food and of the shirt on your back, 
would you hand it over—or sock him? 
The answer is, you are handing it over, 
billions upon billions, and it is being 
used to raise the price of your food and 
clothing. We're talking about the sub- 
sidies being paid to farmers for crops 
that aren't needed to raise new sur- 
pluses to pile on top of staggering exist- 
ent surpluses.” 

As a typical taxpayer, I don't like to 
see my money poured down a bottom- 
less hole. The farm surplus problem 
seems to be getting worse, not better. I 
wouldn't mind the expense so much if 
I thought the program were helping the 
farmer. But it isn’t. 

Last year average per capita farm 
income was $643. That's down $100 
from 1958. This must be compared 


Source: New York Times 
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with the $2,202 per capita earnings of 
the non-farming population. Every year 
800,000 farm people leave the land be- 
cause they can’t make a go of it, despite 
the fact we spend billions to help them 
stay where they don’t belong! 

I think the politicians of both parties 
are responsible for this mess and I in- 
tend to let them know on Election Day! 


ee ee . 
A Politician’s View 

Next, a politician replies: 

I wish I bad a dime for every person 
who thought he could solve the farm 
problem. Ofcourse, most of these people 
would solve it by letting the farmer 
plunge into economic ruin. But remem- 
ber: the agricultural depression of the 
1920's, when the government turned its 
back on the farmer, led right smack to 
the Great Depression of the 1930's. 

Even though farmers constitute only 
7.8 per cent of the population, they 
are still a key to our prosperity. They 
buy a big chunk of the machinery and 
use up a hefty percentage of the steel 
manufactured in this country—and if 
they can’t afford to buy, then everyone 
else is going to suffer right down the 
line. 

And the farmer has a big political 
voice, too. There are at least 10 states 
in which the farm vote can be decisive. 
There are many others where it counts 
heavily. As a politician, I can’t ignore 
the problems cf our hard-pressed farm- 
ers and still keep my job. 


A Foreign View 

A foreign observer also gives his view: 

What you Americans call a “farm 
problem” seems incredible to me. In my 
country we don't have enough to eat. 
We are trying to get our farmers to 
produce more—not less! 

Two thirds of mankind in this world 
go to bed hungry every night, and you 
Americans pay your farmers to keep 
land out of production! This, to me, is 
one of the most tragic “messes” in 
world affairs today. 


A Farmer’s View 


Finally, a typical, belabored farmer 
speaks his mind: 

Frankly, I'm getting pretty disgusted 
with this “mess” myself, and I have 
reason to be! Some people actually be- 
lieve I’m at fault because I am the most 
efficient farmer in all history! 

We farmers contribute mightily to 
the good of the country. All we ask is a 
fair shake in return. During World War 
Il the government needed food—and 
plenty of it. The farmers of America 
responded to this need magnificently. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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DEMOCRATS 


HE farm problem is, in Senator Kennedy's words, 

“the number one domestic issue.” He pledges: “Prompt 
and positive action to raise farm prices and farm income 
will be the first order of business in the new Democratic 
Administration next January.” 

“Every schoolboy knows,” observes Senator Johnson, 
Kennedy's running mate, “that as farm income goes, so 
goes the nation.” 

Events of the last eight years confirm the accuracy of 
that analysis. The farm slump, reducing farm income by 
one fourth, has been accompanied by two general reces- 
sions, widespread unemployment in industry, and the 
appearance of depressed areas in more than half of our 
states, A third economic sag is now under way. 

Loss of farm income has contributed substantially to 
the decline in other parts of our economy, As Senator 
Kennedy pointed out in a speech to a North Dakota farm 
group some two years ago: New England can “sell tools 
and fish and textiles to North Dakota only when you have 
the farm income to pay for them. We can share in an 
expanding economy only when it is not held back by 
declining income in your region. Just as no town in this 
state can go on indefinitely without the farmer being 
prosperous, neither can any state in the United States go 
on indefinitely without our farm states being prosperous.” 

This concept of economic interdependence underlies 
the wide-ranging Democratic programs for agriculture 
which Senators Kennedy and Johnson espouse. They have 
four main objectives. In addition to measures for raising 
farm income to the full parity level, Democrats offer 
programs to eliminate commodity surpluses and achieve 
balanced production, to raise food consumption both at 
home and abroad, to preserve America’s distinctive 
family-type farming. 

These programs—in contrast to Mr. Nixon's “new” pro- 
posals—are not election-year improvisations. They have 
been developed through years of legislative battle in 
which Democratic proposals for greater support for agri- 
culture have been opposed consistently by Republicans 
in Congress and the White House. Six Presidential vetoes 
of Democratic farm measures have backed up that GOP 
blockade. 

Senator Kennedy's 1960 program strikes at the heart 
of the problem. It combines adequate measures to restore 
farm income with realistic steps to control production. 
It deals directly with the two things principally required 
to revive our farm industry and free our whole economy 
from the costly, depressing weight of farm surpluses. In 
all, it is a complete departure from the temporizing by 
which Republicans allowed the farm problem to grow 
into a national calamity. 

—Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space to present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers” may 


thus learn porty positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


Issue No. 8: 
Farm Policy 


REPUBLICANS 


URING the past seven and one half years constructive 

steps have been undertaken to effectively cope with 
our nation’s farm problem. The Eisenhower-Nixon Ad- 
ministration has recognized both the immediate and lon 
range challenges involved in developing an agricultural 
program to balance “growth and development with a 
minimum of Federal interference and control.” 

In 1953 the Republicans inherited a fast deteriorating 
farm situation from the Democrats. War-time price sup- 
ports had stimulated production to such a degree that 
after Korea, vast surpluses accumulated and prices de- 
clined markedly. 

The Republican Administration sought to rectify this 
by increasing consumption of farm commodities both at 
home and abroad and by curtailing production through 
the soil bank program. More than 28,000,000 acres of 
farmland have been taken out of production and put to 
soil conservation uses. Exports have set new records— 
during the last seven years the U. S. has shipped $26,- 
500,000,000 worth, of farm goods abroad, by far the 
largest volume ever for such a period of time. Further- 
more, the volume of U. S. farm exports set a new record 
during the past year. 

Through Public Law 480, enacted by the Republican- 
controlled 83rd Congress, large amounts of foods and 
fibers have been sold in exchange for foreign currencies. 
In addition, Eisenhower's dramatic Food for Peace pro- 
gram has been set in motion and rapidly expanded. 

Imaginative uses of surpluses for domestic consump- 
tion have been initiated and expanded as well. The 
School Lunch Program has doubled since 1951 and the 
Special Milk Program was inaugurated in 1954. At pres- 
ent the latter is supplying over 83,000 schools and insti- 
tutions with milk to improve the diets of our children. 

The vigorous action of the Eisenhower-Nixon Admin- 
istration has eliminated the surplus of certain products. 
In the case of other crops, however, surpluses continue— 
because of the refusal of the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress to abandon an outmoded farm price support system 
conceived to meet the problems of 1938, not 1960. 

Vice-President Nixon, in his recent farm messages, has 
outlined a plan of vigorous action. He would inaugurate 
a food reserve against national emergency such as war, 
to give payments in kind to induce farmers to quit rais- 
ing the surplus crops, to explore methods for convert- 
ing surplus grains to protein foods for distribution out- 
side normal commercial channels, to expand the Food 
for Peace program, and to create a council of representa- 
tive working farmers and ranchers to advise the President. 
Instead of rigid controls, this approach of Mr. Nixon’s is 
indeed one of creativity and flexibility. 

—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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Moslem rebels have been fighting French in Algeria since 
1943. In center (above) is Capt. Mustapha, a commander in 
rebel army ond a leader of the National Liberation Front. 
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French paratrooper stands on armored car carrying 
flame to Algiers war monument during ceremonies 
commemorating De Gaulle's World War Ii heroism. 
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... Ordeal Without End? 


CENE: The tree-lined boulevard 
called the Champs-Elysees in Paris. 


ils seventh year of war Couples stroll past glittering shop win- 


dows, others sit at outdoor cafes en- 


{s France enters 


—_ : xying the late October sun. Suddenly 
against Algerian rebels, a air is split by the cry “Algerie fran- 
caise!” Thousands of shouting students 
rush up the boulevard, upsetting tables 
and astounding both police and passers- 
by. 


threatens the . > Scene: A wind-swept plateau on the 
= edge of the Sahara desert in the Aures 
Zz : Mountains of Algeria. A platoon of 
f ifth Republic of French soldiers moves cautiously across 
hg the shifting sands, looking right and 


dissension at home 


es v left for any sign of movement by Mos- 
Pre sident de Gaulle lem rebels. But the only sound in the 
desert air is that of the clicking rifle 
bolts of battle-clad French paratroopers. 


>» Scene: A stuffy courtroom in a mu- 
nicipal building on the edge of Paris. 
Twenty-seven young men and women— 

Base map courtesy ©. 68. Hemmend& Co, students, writers, actors—stand before 
Northern sections of Algeria (dotted 4 military tribunal, charged with aiding 
line) are considered part of France Itself. Algerian rebels. The judge's gavel rings 














down. Eighteen are sentenced to priscn 
terms up to 10 years. 


> Scene: The airport in the gleaming 
white city of Algiers, capital of strife- 
torn Algeria. As a sleek Carvelle jet 
arrives from Paris, half a dozen police- 
men rush to the plane and confiscate 
all the copies of a French newspaper. 
It contained articles accusing the French 
Army of torturing captured rebels. 


> Scene: A sun-swept beach along the 
Mediterranean coast of Algeria. Hun- 
dreds of French Algerians are lying in 
the sun and swimming in the blue- 
green water. Suddenly a car filled with 
Algerian rebels speeds down the road. 
A machine gun juts from an open win- 
dow. The summer day is split by the 
sound of bullets. A few seconds later 
11 people lie dead on the beach 


qe are just a few recent scenes 
in the six-year-old war that is still 
wracking Algeria and which has brought 
dissension and governmental crises to 
France itself. 

Nearly 500,000 French soldiers— 
more than half the present French Army 
~are stationed in Algeria, trying to sub- 
due a hard core of 20,000 Moslem 
guerrillas. France pours a billion dollars 
a year into the struggle. An average of 
seven French soldiers a day lose their 
lives in Algeria. 

Why is France fighting so desperately 
to hold on to Algeria when just this 
year she allowed 12 former territories 
to become independent nations? 

The reason: France considers Al- 
geria a part of France and not simply 
a colony. There is a French saying, for 
example, that the Mediterranean Sea 
runs through France and Algeria as the 
River Seine runs through Paris. 

French control of Algeria goes back 
to 1830 when French troops landed 
near Algiers and occupied the fertile 
coastal strip along the Mediterranean 
Sea. In 1848 Algeria was declared “an 
integral part of France” and divided 
into French “departments” (a cross be- 
tween a U. S. county and state). 

In 1871 some Moslems were granted 
French citizenship. In 1947 this was 
extended to all Algerians, and an Al- 


gerian Assembly was set up. But voting 
for the two-branch Assembly was such 
that the vote of one French settler 
carried as much weight as eight Mos- 
lem votes. 

Over the years, hundreds of thou- 
sands of French set up homes and 
farms in the rich coastal plain of Al- 
geria. They were joined by other Euro- 
peans—Spaniards, Greeks, Italians and 
Maltese. Altogether there are now ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 European set- 
tlers,-and 9,000,000 Moslem Algerians. 

After World War II a pro-nationalist 
band of Moslems sprang up against 
French rule of Algeria. By 1954 this 
opposition had grown into a full-blown 
rebellion. The rebel group, known as the 
Front de Liberation National (F.L.N.), 
engaged in guerrilla and terrorist activi- 
ties. The F.L.N.’s goal: Algerian inde- 
pendence. 

The guerrilla fighters have employed 
sabotage, terrorism, and violence to 
achieve their goal. They have blown 
up oil lines, ambushed French patrols, 
attacked the farms of French settlers. 
Bombs have blasted cafes and hundreds 
of innocent people have been killed in 
terrorist attacks. 

The French government rushed in 
army troops to quash the rebellion. 
But most of the rebels eluded the 


French army, disappearing into the 


desert and across the borders of neigh- 
boring Tunisia. In 1958 F.L.N. rebels 
announced the formation of a Pro- 
visional Algerian Government with Fer- 
hat Abbas as Premier. This government 
has been recognized by some North 
African and other nations. 

French settlers in Algeria are grimly 
determined to keep Algeria French. 
They own most of the best land, hold 
top administrative posts, and control 
most of Algeria’s commerce. France 
pours massive amounts of men and 


arms (including U.S.-supplied equipment 


meant for France’s NATO obligations) 
into Algeria, but the war drags on. 
Feelings on both sides run the gamut 
of extremes. Algerian Moslem extrem- 
ists say they will settle for nothing less 
than complete independence. Some 
have even favored turning to the Soviet 
Union and Communist China for assist- 
ance. Other Moslems—including Ferhat 


Abbas—are willing to discuss possible 
compromises. 

At the other extreme are the French 
settlers in Algeria who fear that their 
entire way of life will collapse if Algeria 
becomes independent. This fear is rein- 
forced by the fact that the Moslems 
outnumber the Europeans nine to one. 
The French settlers have the support 
of many high army of€cers who are 
determined to keep Algeria a part of 
France. 


Scions in the middle, attacked 
by both extremes and besieged by all 
the violent forces the war has unleashed, 
is the tall, austere figure of Charles de 
Gaulle, President of France. Quashing 
plots to overthrow his regime, making 
“good will” tours through the provinces 
and to the nations of French Africa, 
De Gaulle is desperately trying to hold 
together the fragile Fifth Republic he 
created in May 1958. 

De Gaulle’s great reservoir of strength 
lies in the allegiance to him of most of 
the French people. Even those who 
criticize hirn for not ending the Algerian 
war admit ruefully: “There is no alter- 
native to De Gaulle.” 

As Free France's great hero of World 
War II, De Gaulle is respected by 
Frenchmen who can agree on nothing 
else. Split down the middle between 
those who want to end the war and 
those who want to pursue it, most 
French believe that only De Gaulle can 
prevent the nation from falling into 
complete chaos or even civil war. 

Recently, however, some Frenchmen 
have grown increasingly impatient with 
the stalemate in the long, drawn-out 
war and question De Gaulle’s ability to 
end it. Among the critics: two one-time 
De Gaulle supporters, former premier 
Guy Mollet, and Jacque Soustelle, for- 
mer governor general of Algeria. 

Other opposition to De Gaulle broke 
out dramatically last month in the form 
of a manifesto signed by some 200 
French intellectuals. The manifesto de- 
fended the right of young French 
draftees to refuse to fight against Al- 
gerian rebels. It also charged that the 
Algerian war was destroying the moral 
values of French youth and was anni- 
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hilating France’s prestige in the world. 

French conservative opinion was 
shocked by the manifesto. It issued a 
“counter manifesto,” condemning “left- 
ists” for advocating treason against the 
army. 

De Gaulle’s government reacted 
sharply, too. It clamped down hard, 
firing teachers who signed the _ leftist 
manifesto, and barring entertainers who 
had signed it (like Academy Award 
actress Simone Signoret) from appear- 
ing on the state-run radio, TV, or stage. 
The police seized and barred from the 
newsstands magazines printing charges 
that the French Army was guilty of 
torturing Algerian prisoners. 

There have been persistent reports 
of French army torture of Algerian 
prisoners. Some of these reports have 
been openly admitted to be ‘true by 
André Malraux, De Gaulle’s Minister 
of Culture. But he emphasizes that De 
Gaulle has made strong efforts to put 
a stop to such practices. Neither a 
shake-up of officers in Algeria nor di- 
rect orders from De Gaulle to get to 
the bottom of such cases as the so-called 
Audin affair (involving the disappear- 
ance of an Algerian professor alleged to 
have been tortured by French para- 
troopers), have been able to silence re- 
ports of army brutality 


Biviite disturbing effect of the 
war in Algeria has been the injection 
of the army into French politics. For 
Americans, whose military forces have 
always accepted civilian control, it is 
difficult to grasp the extent of the revolt 
of many French officers against their 


government. The army still carries bit- 
ter memories of the civilian government 
which surrendered to the Nazi Germans 
in 1940. The army is also still smarting 
over its defeat in Indochina in 1954, 
and over its forced withdrawal from 
Tunisia and Morocco in 1956. 

Frustrated by what it considers 20 
years of heroism squandered on lost 
causes, the French army has risen in 
anger against civilian control. Its most 
dramatic move came in May, 1958, 
when French officers in Algeria—fearful 
that the Paris government was about 
to give in to Moslem rebel demands— 
openly revolted against the Paris gov- 
ernment. Its authority hopelessly chal- 
lenged, the government resigned. France 
was plunged into its most severe politi- 
cal crisis since the invasion of German 
armies in 1940. As the nation lay 
stricken by revolt and on the verge of 
civil war, World War II hero Charles 
de Gaulle stepped forth from a dozen 
years of semi-retirement to form a new 
government. 

Long critical of the multi-party politi- 
cal bickering that had given France a 
series of unstable six-month govern- 
ments from 1945 to 1958, De Gaulle 
made bold moves to reform the nation’s 
entire economic and political structure. 
He presented the voters with a new 
constitution—saying he would step dowa 
from office unless they approved it. 
They approved it. 

This new constitution scrapped the 
13-year-old parliamentary-type Fourth 
Republic, and set up a Fifth Republic 
with sweeping powers centered in a 
President. With his election to a seven- 
year term as President, De Gaulle be- 


Wide World 


Veiled Moslem women gather under pro-French banners during rally in Algiers. 


came France's all-powerful spokesman. 
Parliament, now subject to dismissal by 
the President, became little more than 
a rubber stamp. 

Within a few weeks after returning 
to power, De Gaulle flew to Algiers. 
He announced that Algerians of both 
sexes, including Moslems, would be 
given equal voting rights. Now, said 
De Gaulle, it would be “one man, one 
vote.” De Gaulle spoke of the rebels 
and their “courageous but fratricidal 
struggle,” and concluded: “I am open- 
ing the door to reconciliation!” 

The following month, October 19558, 
De Gaulle returned to Algeria and an 
nounced in a speech at the city of Con- 
stantine a five-year plan to bring vast 
social, political, and economic reforms 
to Algeria. After two years of operation 
the “Constantine Plan” has been gen 
erally conceded to have brought better 
living conditions and a vast expansion 
of public works and schools to the 


Moslems 


ie war, however, continued. In 


May 1959, De Gaulle declared he was 
in favor of a “peace of brave men” be- 
tween French and Moslems. Then, in 
September, he made an offer that went 
farther along the road to Algerian self- 
determination than any French govern 
ment had ever before considered. De 
Gaulle defied the extremists in Algeria 
and committed France to the gamble 
of “free elections” for Algeria. 

If the rebels would agree to lay down 
their arms, he said, all Algerians would 
be allowed to vote on their future after 
a four-year cooling-off period. They 
would be offered three choices: (1) 
complete independence (with an end 
to economic aid from France), (2) 
self-government within. the French 
Community (which De Gaulle favors), 
or (3) union with France. 

After several weeks of careful study, 
Algerian rebel leaders gave their an 
swer: they would agree to discuss the 
“political and military conditions of a 
cease-fire.” But De Gaulle balked at 
discussing “political” conditions before 
a cease-fire. The issue has since re- 
mained at this stalemate. 

Many observers are pessimistic about 
the chances of De Gaulle’s plan ever 
opening a way to a settlement. Why? 
For one thing, if the Algerians should 
choose complete independence they 
would run head-on into the reluctance 
of the French to give up rights to re- 
cently found oil treasures beneath the 
Sahara Desert. De Gaulle has threatened 
to partition Algeria into French and 
Moslem sections if the Algerians choose 
independence. He has also warned that 
independence might mean “economic 
catastrophe” for Algeria. At present 
French money runs Algeria’s economy 





As for the other choices: union with 
France has little chance, since it means 
little more than continuation of the 
present status. And self-government 
within the French Community plainly 
does not go far enough for the rebels. 

If De Gaulle’s offer has added up to 
too little for the rebels, it has gone too 
far for French settlers in Algiers. A 
few months after De Gaulle offered it 
in 1959, a hard core of extremist set- 
tlers decided that the Fifth Republic, 
like the Fourth, must go. Algiers was 
shaken by rebellion on January 24, 
1960 as French settlers ripped up the 
streets and erected barricades in de- 
fiance of De Gaulle. 

This 1960 rebellion was triggered 
when De Gaulle fired Major General 
Massu, the French 
armys top military commanders in 
Algeria. As unofficial spokesman for 
1,000,000 French settlers, Massu had 
attacked De Gaulle for offering the 
9,000,000 Algerian Moslems a chance 
to decide their own future. 

The rebellion raged in Algiers for 
more than a week, as French troops 


Jacques one of 


and police refused to move against the 
settlers. For several tension-packed days 
that this reluctance 
would bring victory for the settlers— 
with the resultant downfall of the De 
Gaulle government. 


observers * feared 


This issue had clearly become one of 
ruling France—the govern- 
ment in Paris or the settlers in Algiers. 
De Gaulle stood firm. In a dramatic TV 
speech, he ordered the French army 
to end the rebellion. When the army 
responded to De Gaulle’s command, 
the rebellion was broken and the in- 
surgent leaders jailed. 


Lies next act in the seemingly end- 


less and complex drama opened this 
summer when De Gaulle invited rebel 
leaders to Paris to discuss “an honor- 
able end to the war.” The F.L.N. ac- 
cepted the bid. For five days rebel and 
French leaders met near Paris for secret 
talks. To the talks 
represented the best chance for peace 
since the war began: 

But the talks ended with rebel dele- 
gates returning to Tunis, complaining 
that the French expected a surrender, 
not a truce between equals. Although 
hopes for an early peace seemed dashed, 
the rebels made it clear they were still 
willing to discuss a cease-fire—when 


who was 


many observers, 


Paris was. more willing. 

The ill-fated negotiations made one 
thing clear 
rates rebel demands from De Gaulle’s 
offers. The rebels flatly refuse a cease 
fire unless they know in advance how 
self-determination will be carried out. 
They say they do not trust De Gaulle 
to keep the French army in check. De 


a tremendous gulf sepa- 


& Nomads and Oil Wells 


LGERIA is a land with a long 
and colorful history—but a land 
that has never been free. 

The ancient Phoenicians were the 
first to rule Algeria, establishing 
flourishing ports there as early as 
1220 B.C. A few centuries later, the 
area became part of the empire of 
Carthage. When Carthage declined, 
the Algerian coast fell under Roman 
domination, The ruins of great cities 
and triumphal arches still remain as 
monuments of Roman victories. 

In the seventh century A.D., Arabs 
swept westward from Arabia, in- 
vading Algeria. They brought with 
them their advanced civilization and 
the Moslem religion that most Alger- 
ians practice to this day. 

But by the 15th century, the Arab 
empire was in ruins and the Spanish 
fleet preyed on Algerian ships. Two 
colorful Greek renegades—the pirate 
brothers Barbarossa—drove out the 
Spanish, but stayed to terrorize the 
coast with a buceaneering band 
called the Barbary pirates. For 300 
years they plundered the Barbary 
Coast until they were finally checked 
in 1815 by a United States naval 


Gaulle, on the other hand, insists he 
must have a cease-fire first, with politi- 
cal talks later. Once hostilities cease, 
De Gaulle vows, he would guarantee 
self-determination for Algeria. But hang- 
ing like a heavy cloud over this promise 
is his threat to partition Algeria into 
Moslem and French nations if the Mos- 
lems actually vote for independence. 

In the meantirne, pressure grows 
daily within France for an early end 
to the costly war. Extremes of passion, 
such as the recent manifestoes, have led 
the De Gaulle government to take re- 
strictive censorship measures that run 
counter to the traditional freedom of 
expression of French democracy. 

Abroad, and particularly in the halls 
of the United Nations, there is a grow- 
ing move to internationalize France's 
“domestic” war. Last fall in the U.N. 
General Assembly, 39 nations voted 
against France and supported a reso- 
lution calling on her to begin peace 
talks with the rebels. 

This month the question is again 
expected to come before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. Counted against France 
are the world’s neutral nations, the 
Soviet bloc, and France's former colo- 
nies in Africa. “We have strong attach- 
ments to France,” an African delegate 
said recently, “but the Algerians are our 


squadron led by Stephen Decatur. 

By this time the Turks had moved 
across North Africa into Algeria. 
Then in 1830 the French attacked 
the Turkish forces and took over the 
coastal region. 


¥Y 1848, Francé had absorbed 

the enormous colony into “metro- 
politan France.” French colonists 
moved irito the rich coastal strip of 
highly fertile land. Today 90 per 
cent of the Europeans and Moslems 
of Algeria live within this strip. 

South of this fertile coastal zone 
lies a narrow plateau where the 
country’s Berber nomads ride their 
horses and tend their flocks of goats. 
Still further south are the limitless 
reaches of the vast Sahara Desert 
which comprises about 85 per cent 
of Algeria. 

For centuries the desert wastes 
were marked only by an occasional 
caravan of camels, or the tents of 
nomads. But in the past few years 
the French have discovered rich de- 
posits of oil and natural gas in the 
Sahara, und the black towers of oil 
derricks now rise above desert sands. 


African brothers.” Last year the U. S. 
abstained from voting on the issue, and 
may do the same again this year. 

President de Gaulle thus finds him- 
self in the same impossible situation 
that French leaders have been in for 
the past six years. The Right attacks 
him from fear that his policy will lead 
to eventual Algerian independence. The 
Left attacks him because it feels he is 
not moving fast enough toward Algerian 
self-determination. 

Behind the long nightmare of repres- 
sion and rebellion in Algeria is the slim 
hope that somehow the gulf can be 
bridged. This summer's truce talks— 
even though they ended in failure— 
marked the first time that the French 
and the rebels sat down at the same 
table to discuss the terms of a cease- 
fire. There are those who hope the two 
can be persuaded to try again. 

Extremists on both sides still want 
to pursue the war to an end. But larger 
numbers of people on both sides, ex- 
hausted by the war and sickened by 
its bloodshed, are ready to accept any 
reasonable settlement. As the war enters 
its seventh year, there is growing fear 
among France’s friends that the future 
of French democracy may depend on 
an early end to the fighting that has 
so wracked and divided a great nation 





“Automatic” 


Inside a modernistic building 
at Providence, 8.!., up te 1,500,000 
pieces of mail are being processed 
today—almost entirely by machines. 

This new post office, where mail 
goes virtually “untouched by human 
hands,” is the world’s first “automatic 
post office.” It is the trail blazer in the 
U.S. Post Office Department's “major 
mechanization” plan to speed the 
handling of mail. A similar post office 
has been planned for Oakland, Calif. 

With three miles of conveyor belts 
and a whole complex of electronic ma- 
chines, the Providence post office covers 
an area larger than two football fields. 
Inside, some 300 postal employees 
process the mail by punching assorted 
buttons. They can work six times faster 
than they formerly did by the laborious 
hand-sorting method. 

How does an automatic post office 
work? Let’s follow a sack of mail as it 
arrives by truck or helicopter. 
>The mail sack is unloaded and brought 
inside to the sorting area by large 
wheeled carts. They are towed by an 
endless chain recessed in the floor. 
PAt the sorting area the sack is emp- 
tied, and an automatic culling machine 
separates the letters, cards, parcels, 
and business-size manila envelopes. 
Each type of mail is processed sep- 
arately. Letters, for example, travel 
along the conveyor to the facing and 
canceling machines. The letters are 
flipped into position and cancelled—at 
the rate of eight per second. 
>Continuing along on the conveyor, the 
letters reach the huge sorting machine. 
Six operators, sitting at consoles, feed 
letters into the sorter. They quickly 
scan every letter and send it off to its 
next destination by pushing one of 300 
buttons. Numbers on the buttons refer 
to different “destination boxes” at the 
rear of the machine. Pawtucket, R.L, 
may be button 128, for example. West- 
erly, R.L, may be 132. 
>The letters are removed periodically 
from each box, tied automatically into 
bundles, and sent by conveyor to the 


tion, These pouches move by conveyor 
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~\-MARCH OF EVENTS...|- 


A REVIEW OF LATE-NEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Post Office 


to the loading dock for delivery. 

How much time do these machines 
save? Take sorting, for example. By 
hand, an efficient worker could sort an 
average of 25 letters a minute. The 
sorting machine can handle 18,000 let- 
ters an hour—about 300 a minute! 

»>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: As the U.S. 
population expands, the work of get- 
ting out the mail becomes more and 
more difficult—sometimes frenzied. In 
1939, the Post Office Department han- 
dled 30,000,000,000 pieces of mail. 
Twenty years later, in 1959, the total 
was 61,000,000,000. Some forecasters 
predict that this figure will double in 
the next 25 years. 

By hand-processing methods, each 
piece of mail must be picked up, read, 
and put somewhere 12 different times 
—from the moment it enters a post 
office to the time it is ready for de- 
livery. Several years ago the Post Of- 
fice Department Adyjsory Board con- 
cluded that manpower alone could not 


Wide World 
NO HANDS? Well, aimost no hands 
will touch the mail bundles as they 
move down this conveyor system at the 
automatic pest office in Providence. 


cope with the ever-increasing load that 
would be placed on postal operations 
in the future. 

On the Board's recommendations, 
Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
launched a $2,000,000,000 program to 
bring “major mechanization” to most of 
the U.S. postal service by 1964. He 
hopes to build many more new post 
offices and distribution centers capable 
of processing mail automatically. And 
he expects to remodel many existing 
post offices for this purpose. 

What is the next step? Complete 
automation, say postal authorities. In 
a fully automated post office, machines 
instead of men would+sort letters by 
“reading” the addresses on envelopes. 
A pipe dream? Not at all. There is a 
machine today that can “réad” type- 
written addresses; eventually it may 
be able to read handwriting, too. 

Would such a machine make postal 
workers unnecessary? The answer 
given by many electronics experts is 
no. Perhaps men will not be needed 
for the types of jobs they hold today 
But they will be needed in other ways 
The machines would do only what they 
are “told” to do. Men will always be 
necessary to make decisions, correct 
errors, and push the buttons—and the 
more mail and the more machines, the 
more men to run them 


Invasion Hoax? 


The U.S. State Department says 
that it may have caught Cuba red- 


handed in an “invasion hoax.” 


A report from the U.S. embassy in 
Havana said that Cubans had painted 
U.S. insignia on a number of transport 
planes at a Cuban airfield. 

U.S. officials charged that the Cu- 
bans had put the American markings 
on their own planes and then intended 
to use them to convince the Cuban 
people that the U.S. was guilty of “ “ag: 
gression” against Cuba. 

The Cuban government denied that 
it had planes with U.S. markings. In- 
stead, Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
pressed new attacks against the U.S 

He charged that a plane with U.S 
markings flew over Cuban soil in Sep- 
tember. This plane, according to the 


, Cuban government charge, was sent to 











drop large quantities of munitions to 
anti-Castro hiding in 
the mountains 


Cuban rebels 
In another U.S.-Cuban development 
Philip W. Bonsal, U.S. Ambassador to 
Cuba, was recalled to Washington for 
“an extended period of consultations.” 
Mr. Bonsal is not expec ted to return 
to Havana during the remainder of the 
Eisenhower Administration. This means 
that the new U.S. President must de- 
cide in January whether to send an- 
other ambassador to Havana 
Meanwhile, as expected, the U.S. 
imposed an embargo on most Ameri- 
can exports to Cuba. The move applies 
to all exports except medicine and 
some food products. The ban was im- 
posed in reaction to what the State 
Department termed a series of “arbi- 
trary, illegal, and discriminatory” Cu- 
ban moves against the U.S. (See major 
articles on Cuba in our Sept. 21 issue.) 
The effects of the U.S. embargo re- 
main uncertain. Although Cuba needs 
spare parts for its U.S..made machin- 
ery, it may be able to secure such 





Adapted from cartoon by Hesse, Pittesburch Sun-Telearaph 
“D-DAY” FOR U.S. VOTERS: “Decision Day, 1960," comes next week on Novem- 
ber 8, when a record voter turnout of 67,000,000 is expected at polling places 


across the land to decide if it will be President Kennedy or President Nixon. 


items from Canada, Japan, and other 
Latin American nations. In the past 
years under Castro, U.S. ex- 
ports to Cuba have dropped from 
$546,000,000 in 1958 to an estimated 
$250,000,000 this year 

Some observers expect the embargo 
will lead to increasing Cuban reliance 
on the Communist bloc for everything 
from machines to razor blades. 

One indication of such a move: 
Major Emesto (“Che”) Guevara, Cu- 
ba’s Argentine-born economic boss, left 
on a buying trip to Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, and other Communist 
nations with a long Cuban shopping list. 


Church Storm 


A directive issued by three Roman 
Catholic bishops in Puerto Rico has 
touched off one of the stormiest 
controversies ever to rock the U.S. 
Commonwealth in the Caribbean. 


Issued in a “pastoral letter,” the di- 
rective forbade Catholics to vote for 


two 
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the Popular Democratic party in the 
Commonwealth’s current elections. It 
was signed by Archbishop James P. 
Davis of San Juan, Bishop James E. 
McManus of Ponce, and Bishop Luis 
Aponte Martinez of Lares. 

The directive charged that some of 
the policies of the party of Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin are “anti-Christian 
and anti-Catholic.” Ironically, Munoz is 
himself a Roman Catholic. One Bishop 
warned that church members who will- 
fully violated the directive would be 
guilty of the “sin of disobedience.” 

In reply, protest demonstrations were 
held in Puerto Rico. Opponents con- 
tended that the bishops’ directive vio- 
lated the Constitutional principle of 
the separation of church and state. 

In New York City, meanwhile, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, stated that voters in 
Puerto Rico who ignored the bishops’ 
directive would not be committing a 
sin. And a spokesman for Senator John 
F. Kennedy (a Roman Catholic) said 
that the Democratic standard-bearer 
“considers it wholly improper ... for 
churchmen of any faith to tell the 
members of their church for whom to 
vote and for whom not to vote.” 


World Food Plan 


The United Nations launched an 
all-out war against hunger. 

A resolution sponsored by Canada 
Venezuela, Pakistan, Haiti, and Liberia 
called for a U.N. survey of food needs 
in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, especially Africa and Asia. 

Once these needs are determined 
the U.N. would arrange food transpor- 
tation from nations which produce too 
much food to those lands which pro- 
duce too little. 

The principal contributors were ex- 
pected to be the United States and 
Canada. The food would be sold at low 
cost to the needy nations and could 
be paid for in local currencies. Local 
currency payment is a big help to the 
poorer nations because they usually 
have few, if any, U.S. dollars. 

The proposal grew out of a speech 
made by President Eisenhower to the 
U.N. General Assembly a month ago. 
In that speech the President declared 
that “My country is ready to join... in 
devising a workable scheme to pro- 
vide food to member states through 
the United Nations system” (see Oct. 
12 issue). 

The food-plan resolution passed 36 
to 12, over the dissenting votes of the 
Soviet bloc, Cuba, and Argentina. The 
Soviets said the plan was an attempt 
by the Eisenhower Administration to 
win “the farm vote” in the Presidential 
election coming up next week. Pre- 
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sumably, the Soviets were accusing the 
U.S. of seeking a way to reduce our 
huge farm surpluses. Most observers, 
however, believe that the Soviets op- 
posed the plan for purely propaganda 
reasons. It would destroy their prop- 
aganda image of the U.S. as a “colonial 
imperialist” exploiting the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In the U.N. vote, 50 nations ab- 
stained. These included many African 
and Asian nations which stand to bene- 
fit from the food program. They re- 
frained from voting because they ap- 
parently didn’t want to take sides in 
a disagreement between the world’s 
two power blocs. 


Dock Pact 


Automatic machinery will move 
on to West Coast docks to work 
alongside some 15,000 longshoremen. 

The dock workers and their em- 
ployers signed a six-year pact in which 
the longshoremen’s union agreed to 
permit unlimited use of labor-saving 
automatic devices. 

In return, the employers will swell 
union funds by $5,000,000 a year for 
wages lost through the gradual intro- 
duction of machines. Total payments to 
the union will reach $27,000,000. The 
longshoremen also won minimum wage 
guarantees and pledges against layoffs 
stemming from automation. 

The agreement, hailed by both sides 
as “epochal,” means that employers are 
now free to introduce automation meth- 
ods without being limited by union re- 
strictions. Employers estimate that the 
abolition cf outmoded work rules will 


save them 1,000,000 man hours and 
$120,000,000 in wages annually. 

(For story of automation in the post 
office, see story on p. 16.) 


G.E. Strike Ends > 


A three-week-old strike at the 
General Electric company, the na- 
tion’s largest producer of electrical 
goods for civilian and defense uses, 
has been settled. 


Some 70,000 members of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
went back to work with an immediate 
three per cent pay increase. The new 
contract also calls for another increase 
in 18 months. 

These were the same terms offered 
by the company before the strike. Gen- 
eral Electric has long followed a pol- 
icy of making an offer and sticking to 
it—regardless of the threat of a strike. 
Union leaders called this stand an at- 
tempt to break the union. The union 
said that the company’s “take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude” forced the union 
to go out on strike. 

Some of the largest union locals of 
G.E., however, voted to accept the 
company’s offer three weeks later. After 
days of negotiation, all the others voted 
to accept company terms 


in Brief . 


WORD TO THE WISE. How are 
you doing in English? Does your read- 
ing, writing, and grammar always get 
a high rating? If it doesn’t you may 
have more trouble than you expect en- 


Wide World 


“MOUSENAUTS”: Three U.S. space mice, Amy, Sally, and Moe, have flown higher 
than any creature (of any sort) has gone before. Placed inside a nose cone of 


an Atlas 


rocket, they took a 5,000-mile ride from Cape Canaveral, 


Fia., 


reaching a maximum height of about 700 miles. Later, the capsule was retrieved 
with its passengers reportedly “doing fine.” In 1961, U.S. astronauts (human 
counterparts to mousenavuts) hope they can do as well as Amy, Sally, and Moe. 





COMING UP! 


Behind the Economic tron Curtain: First 
in @ series on the Soviet economic 
challenge 
World Affairs; Red China, Ally or Rival 
of Soviet Power? 
Forum Topic of the Week, Red China 
and the U.N.—In or Out? 
National Affairs; U.S. Roilroods and 
Their “Urge to Merge” 

Nov. 16, 1960 
National Affairs: Between Presidents— 
the Problems of the “interregnum” 
World Affairs: \atin America, Which 
Way for Our “Good Neighbors”? 
Forum Topic: Nationa! High School De- 
bate Topic on Strengthening the U.N. 
Behind the Economic iron Curtain 
Second in the new series (see above) 











tering college, according to the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Too 
many high school students, says the 
Board, are “unprepared to read intel- 
ligently and unable to express them- 
selves clearly.” As a result, they do 
poorly on college entrance exams. For 
most high school students, the Board 
recommends weekly essay assignments 
of from 350 to 500 words (or two 
pages) each. For juniors and seniors, 
however, the Board says the essays 
should “run to more than three pages 
and sometimes to as many as ten or 
twelve.” 


UP PERISCOPE. The world’s fleet 
of nuclear-powered submarines is 
growing fast. The U.S. Navy now has 
33 atomic subs in operation. Britain 
recently launched its first “nuclear 
dreadnought.” And Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev has announced that 
the Russians, too, have them. How- 
ever, Khrushchev didn’t say how 
many, nor whether any Soviet nuclear 
subs equipped to fire atomic 
missiles. Uncle Sam has two mis- 
sile-launching subs—the George Wash 
ington and the Patrick Henry—with 
more on the way 


were 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE. At the 
U.N. last month Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev unveiled the “new look” 
in Soviet diplomatic behavior. Now the 
Soviet Ambassador to West Germany, 
Andrei A. Smirnov, has given a repeat 
performance. At a recent public meet- 
ing in Bonn, Mr. Smirnov hurled in- 
sults at Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard who had denounced “Commu- 
nist totalitarianism as worse than col- 
onialism.” Members of the West 
German Parliament stared  incred- 
ulously at the shouting Smirnov. He 
was finally ushered—forcibly—out of 
the meeting. Later, the West German 
government officially expressed its 
“regrets”"—without specifying what it 
regretted. 
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COVER STORY 


On big screens 


and small 


in theatres, tents, parks, 


y 
4 


m and T'V across the land... 


Shakespeanctmalnm 


NBO-TV 


“When shall we three meet again /in thunder, 
lightning, or in rain?’’—Macbeth, Act |, Sc. 1 


Q* November 20, as television 
screens fade in on NBC-TV's Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame, fireside 
goers will be treated to their second TV 
of William Shake- 


speare’s greatest dramas, Macheth 


theatre- 
encounter with one 


Our cover and the photo above show 
scenes from the telecast—which 
filmed in Scotland this summer with 
two of the theatre's most distinguished 
stars, Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
will Macbeth and 
Macbeth—recreating roles they 
played in another telecast of the play 
in 1954. The new version differs pri- 
marily in 
and 


was 


son. They 
Lady 


portray 


two ways: it’s in color, 
its outdoor settings are real—not 
painted 

According to George Schaefer, who 
directed both versions, the latest Mac- 
beth is the most elaborate TV Shake- 
speare ever attempted. This is an im- 
pressive boast when we realize that, in 
the past 10 years, CBS, ABC, and NBC 
have presented altogether about 40 
adaptations of Shakespearean works. 

The TV Shakespeare record to date 
pales that of the movies, although Hol- 
lywood and British studios have not 
“The Bard.” Laurence 
Olivier’s film productions of Hamlet 
and Henry VY, for example, are re- 
garded by m critics as among the 


done badly by 


finest examples of cinema art. And TV 
“late shows” still regularly show two 
older films of many qualities—-As You 
Like It with Olivier and the great Elisa- 
beth Bergner, Irving Thalberg’s 
version of Romeo and Juliet with Leslie 
Howard, Norma Shearer, and John 
Barrymore. 

But many people credit television 
with sparking the present nationwide 
revival of interest in Shakespeare. For 
years many Americans have had to read 
Shakespeare in high school and college 
courses—but have had few opportuni- 
ties to see the plays staged. And most 
people will admit it’s one thing to read 
Shakespeare, but something else again 
to hear and see his plays acted out. 

Then, too, there’s long been a snob 
“cult” which believed it had to like 
Shakespeare because he’s “supposed to 
be great.” Thanks to television, people 
have discovered not only why Shake- 
speare really is great, but that 
Shakespeare can be exciting entertain- 
ment if staged well. 


and 


also 


| of its eloquent richness 
of speech, a Shakespearean play lends 
itself well to the close-up medium of 
TV, where actors do not have to de- 


claim to the last row of the second 


balcony. But, for many, a Shakespeare 
play is still best “experienced” in a 
theatre, with “live” actors. 

In Britain, for example, small touring 
companies have been presenting plays 
of Shakespeare for generations. And the 
“Old Vic” and Stratford-on-Avon festi- 
val productions are world renowned. 

The repertory idea has been tried 
out in some parts of the U. S., too— 
but without much success until the past 
few years. Lately repertory companies 
devoted primarily to Shakespeare have 
sprung up in such places as Stratford, 
Conn., San Diego, Calif., Phoenix, 
Ariz., Ashland, Ore., and near Akron, 
Ohio, and at Stratford, Ontario. 

In New York City free outdoor 
Shakespeare performances in Central 
Park, have become so popular in the 
past two summers that most evenings 
audiences have begun to gather at the 
gates of the amphitheatre three hours 
before curtain time. The producer now 
plans to send a cycle of plays on tour 
to some of New York City’s schools dur- 
ing the winter. 

Today, people from all walks of life 
are getting acquainted with Shake- 
speare. They are learning more and 
more that on film, on TV, or on a stage, 
he emerges as the master dramatist of 
the English-speaking world. 





|. FARMING 


On the line to the left of 


ach of 


the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


a. 


>». Since 


e. 


. Since 


Which of the following periods 
in American history is not asso- 
ciated with a farm depression? 
1. 1870's 

2. 1910-1914 

3. 1920's 

4. 1930's 

5. none of these 


. Which of the following state- 


ments is not an accurate descrip- 

tion of farming in the U. S. since 

1945? 

l. crop yields per acre in many 
commodities have. increased 

2. tractors used on farms have 
doubled in number 

3. the number of mechanical 
corn pickers has increased 
about four times 

. farmers are a larger per- 
centage of the total popula- 
tion 

5. none of these 


1945 farm output 
man-hour of labor has 

. doubled 

2. increased slightly 

3. decreased slightly 

. decreased sharply 

. none of these 


1950 farm 

whole has 

1. doubled 

2. increased about 25 per cent 

3. declined 

4. remained about the same 

5. none of these 

The purpose of 

is to 

1. improve the quality of crops 

2. increase yield per acre 

3. pay farmers to keep land out 
of production 

4. pay farmers for surpluses 
which they have produced 

5. none of these 

All of the following crops are 

basic commodities, except 

1. corn 

2. wheat 

3. cotton and tobacco 

4. rice and peanuts 

5 

P. 

I 


per 


income as a 


the soil bank 


. none of these 


arity is the 
. equality farmers demand in 


HH ON 


their rélationship with other 
producers 

. farm program of the Eisen- 
hower Administration 

3. price farmers must pay for 
goods which they buy 

. ratio between prices received 
by a farmer for his crops and 
the price he must pay for 
things he must buy on the 
open market to produce the 
crops 

5. none of these 


. A continuing farm problem in 


the U. S. since the end of World 

War II has been 

l. poor crops 

2. ten-cent corn 

3. refusal of Congress to pass 
any new legislation to deal 
with basic commodities 

. mounting surpluses 


>. none of these 


ll. ALGERIA 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred 


ts 


b. 


c. 


Election of De Gaulle as presi- 
dent of France 
Turkish forces 
geria 

Start of the Algerian Moslem 
fighting for independence from 
France 


take over Al 


. Refusal of Algerian nationalists 


to a cease-fire to be followed by 
free elections 


B. Multiple Choice 





a. 


The majority of Europeans and 


TREND OF SURPLUS 
(Federal crop loans and 
inventories by fiscal year) 


Bilhons of dollars 





10 
























































Source: New York Times 


— 


Moslems of Algeria live in that 

part of Algeria which is 

1. the Sahara Desert 

2. an island in the 
ranean 

8. a narrow plateau bordering 
the Sahara 

4. a coastal strip bordering the 
Mediterranean 

5. none of these 


Mediter- 


. Charles de Gaulle is president 


of the 

1. Second French Republic 
2. Third French Republic 
3. Fourth French Republic 
4. Fifth French Republic 
5. none of these 

Moslems outnumber Europeans 
in Algeria by a ratio of 

1. two to one 

2. three to one 

3. four to one 

4. nine to one 

5. none of these 


. The recent manifesto signed by 


121 French intellectuals called 

for 

l. the resignation of President 

de Gaulle 

2. the right of French draftees 
to refuse to fight against Al- 
gerian rebels 

3. membership of Algeria in the 
French Community 

4. a full-scale effort to crush the 
rebellion in Algeria 

5. none of these 

Algeria's immediate neighbors 

include 

1. Tunisia, Nigeria, Congo Re- 
public 

2. Libya, Morocco, Chad 

3. Mauritania, Tunisia, Chad 

4. Tunisia, Morocco, Mali 

. Morocco, Libya, Ghana 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it 


is TRUE, 
“NS” 


an “F” if it is ravse, and 
if there is NOT SUFFICIENT in- 


formation in the graph on which to 
base a conclusion. 


a. 


. Federal 


Mounting surpluses have been 
due in large part to good 
weather. 

Total surpulses increased stead- 
ily between 1950 and 1960. 
crop loans are esti- 
mated at less than two billion 


dollars in 1960, 


_d. The total value of the crop sur- 


plus in 1956 was about eight 
billion dollars. 


. Federal crop loans more than 


doubled 


1955. 


between 1951 and 





The Farmer 
(Continued from page 10) 


We jumped production so high that we 
were feeding half the world. 

What was the government supposed 
to do after the war, when the demand 
for food fell off? Let us ruin ourselves 
through over-production because we 
helped to win that war? That's what 
happened after World War I, and we 
all suffered because of it. 

We often hear people say, “why 
don’t you farmers compete like business- 
men do? Those of you who can’t make 
it will have to do something else.” That's 
easy to say, but many farmers can't and 
don’t want to do anything else. 

Some of our big farmers who are 
entirely mechanized are doing well. But 
there are millions of smaller farmers 
who walk a tight rope’ between sur- 
vival and ruin. I challenge anyone to 
say that we can let these smaller farm- 
ers go by-the-way without terrible eco- 
nomic consequences for everyone. 

As it is, the government program is 
barely keeping them going. They are 
not receiving full parity, only a percent- 
age. Prices for their products have 
fallen off steadily, while prices for the 
things they need have gone up and up. 
The housewife who buys food at the 
store blames us for higher prices, but 
it is largely the cost of packaging—and 
not of food—that has gone up. 

We farmers, of course, are divided 
among ourselves as to how to handle 
these problems. Some of us want less— 
not more—government controls. Did 
you know, for example, that a farmer 
can now be arrested and prosecuted for 
growing “too much” grain—even if he 
only grows it to feed his own hogs? 

I used to think that with all the hun- 
gry people in the world there would 
never be a farm surplus problem. But 
I'm told that if the federal government 
dumped its surplus holdings abroad, 
the agricultural of many 
small countries threatened 
with ruin. 

There's a “mess,” all right but whose 
fault it is I couldn’t say, Perhaps the 
only solution will come when less effi- 
cient farmers quit the business and take 
jobs in the city. But this sort of de- 
velopment can't take place overnight. 
Meanwhile, I think the. politicians of 
both parties ought to stop playing po- 
litical football with the farmers’ welfare 
~and start understanding the farmers’ 
real needs, 

You know, when I was a child we 
used to sing a song called “Farmer in 
the Dell.” Today our children are sing- 
ing the same tune, but now it’s called 
“Farmer in the Well.” These kids are 
smart. The “well” they're singing about 
is the economic one farmers can’t get 
out of! 


economics 
would be 


U. S. Presidents and Their Cabinets 


By Gloria Tyner, Forrest County Agricultural H. S., Brooklyn, Miss. 
® Storred words refer to U. $. Presidents and Cabinet Officials 
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- John Adams’ Secretary of Treasury 

5. Present Secretary of State. 

. Secretary of Treasury under James 
Buchanan. 
“The merry month of — 

_——_». and behold! 

. George __..__., American humorist. 

. Eleventh month of Jewish calendar. 

. Attorney General under George 
Washington. 

. Abraham Lincdln’s first Secretary of 
Treasury. 

. Make serviceable. 

. Erbium (chemical abbr.). 

. Unit of electric current (abbr.). 

. Contains sixty minutes (abbr.), 

. Grief. 

. Doltish person. 

. Group which tries to influence legis- 
lation. 

. Secretary of Interior under Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

. Pen point. 

. The ___— Commandments, recent 
movie spectacle. 

. Unit of pulling power (abbr.). 

. First Chief Justice of U. S. 

. “Yes” in Russian. 
. __. Hickory” was nickname of 
seventh U. S. President. 

. Scriptures of Mohammedan religion. 

; ._ cent means “by the hundred.” 

. TV's ____—. Friend Flicka. 

. These initials refer to the Republican 
party. 

. Scales measure this (abbr.). 

. “I must go down to the _._ 
again,” wrote poet John Masefield. 

. Chart of earth’s surface. 

. Secretary of State under Abraham 
Lincoln, 

55. Present Secretary of Agriculture 


. Eisenhower's Secretary of State until 
1959. 
. Ex-dividend (abbr.). 
. Knot together. 
. This prefix means out of or formerly 
. Emanation (chemical symbol). 
. Tatter of cloth. 
. Territory (abbr.). 
. ——_———--. McClelland, Secretary of 
Interior under Franklin Pierce. 
. Second and sixth Presidents. 
. Poetic word for over. 
. Exclamation of triumph. 
. Clairvoyance and telepathy (abbr.). 
. Shade tree of olive family. 
Secretary of Labor during Truman 
term. 
Secretary of War in 1918. 
. “The prize we sought is —__ 
(Walt Whitman). 
. When the tide goes out. 
. Eighth month of ancient Roman year, 
and our tenth month (abbr.). 
. Low marshy land. 
ame Jefferson. 
Third U.S. Vice-President (first name). 
First name of eighth U. S. President. 
. Keep supplying. 
. Jostle or nudge. 
. Island in West Carolines 
. Condensed moisture, 
. Drink made from leaves. 
. Covered truck. 
. Southwest (abbr. ). 
51. Argon (chemical abbr.). 
52. Meet — in St. Louis, popular 
song title. 
53. Afterthought to finished letter (abbr.). 





A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> NO LADY OF SPAIN. Eadie may 
have been a lady, but there are few 
who would say the same for Bizet's 
Carmen. This has not kept the tem- 
pestuous Spanish 
gypsy girl from be- 
ing one of the best- 
known characters 
in all opera — nor 
Bizet's fiery, ardent 
melodies from be- 
ing among the 
most-recorded (in 
both vocal and or- 
chestral versions). Capitol Recor ds 

Usually the role De los Angeles 
of Carmen is sung by a mezzo-soprano. 
But a few sopranos now and then have 
succumbed to the lure of the role. The 
latest: the Met’s own lady of Spain, 
Victoria de los Angeles. And to the sur 
prise of many (including this reviewer), 
who know her from performances of 
more genteel heroines, she turns out to 
be the best Carmen on records—singing 
with a dramatic intensity and glow that 
shames all the better-known Carmens. 

The over-all recording, led by Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting the French 
National Orchestra, is outstanding in 
every respect. An excellent “highlights” 
LP [Capitol G7222) offers the Prelude, 
Habanera, Seguidilla, Flower Song, 
Toreador Song, and other excerpts. 

If you prefer just an orchestral ar- 
rangement of the Carmen music, then 
we recommend the one bye Herbert von 
Karajan [Angel 35618] 


>» STILL THE MASTER MAGICIAN. 
In the present age of “wonder boy” 
Leonard Bernstein, some people forget 
that the “wonder boy” of another gen- 
eration is still very much with us—and 
still making superb music. His name: 
Leopold Stokowski. From 1912 (when 
he was 29) until 1941, Stokowski was 
director of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and made it into one of the greatest 
symphonic instruments of all time. Not 
only was he far ahead of his time in 
the science of sonics (as his 78 rpm re- 
cordings attest), but during his stay in 
Philadelphia he also brought more new 
music to American ears than any other 
conductor before him. 

Last spring Stokowski returned to 
Philadelphia for the first time in 19 
years—and proved that he could still 
work his old magic on his old orchestra. 
Gone was the overlush, muddy heavi- 
ness Ormandy gives it. In its place 


came the clear, shimmering richness of 
“the Stokowski sound.” Columbia was 
on hand to record the return visit in 
the hi-est fi of our hi-fi age—and it is a 
beauty of an LP [ML 5479]. 

On one side Stokowski offers a mag- 
nificently vivid account of Falla’s El 
Amor Brujo (including the popular 
“Ritual Fire Dance”), with the vocal 
sections sung by an exciting new Negro 
contralto, Shirley Verrett-Carter. On 
the reverse side, Stokowski conjures up 
his fourth (and best) recorded “syn- 
thesis” of the Love Music from Act I 
and the “Liebestod” from Act III of 
Wagner's Tristan and Isolde. 


> SPECTACULAR PERCUSSION. First 
it was provocative, then persuasive, and 
now only the hi-fi demons know what 
other kinds of percussive sounds are in 


, store for us. But “spectacular” MGM 


calls its entry [MGM E-3845]—and if 
you re willing to accept that as a defini- 
tion for loud, bright, bouncy, and listen- 
able, then this department won't 
quibble. (What the family downstairs 
or next door might say is something else 
again!) At any rate, Roger King Mozian 
has arranged 12 songs (some familiar, 
some new) for an orchestra of trumpets, 
saxes, piano, guitar, vibes, bass, tap 
drums, conga drums, bongos, cow bells, 
woodblocks, etc. Surprisingly, most of 
it is fairly danceable! 


> 12 FROM NASH. The similarities 
between Johnny Nash and Johnny 
Mathis have been pointed out by too 
many reviewers for me to repeat them 
here. What does matter, I think, is that 
for all his “derivativeness,” Nash is an 
appealing, warm, and versatile singer in 
his own right—as proved by his newest 
LP, Let’s Get Lost [ABC-334]. Johnny 
offers a varied program of 12 songs old 
and new, some ballads, some up-tempo 
-and fortunately he keeps the boy- 
soprano tricks to a minimum 


> EYDIE DOWN SOUTH. In all fair- 
ness I must admit I've never been an 
admirer of Miss Eydie Gorme, particw- 
larly on TV. But her newest LP, Eydie 
in Dixieland [ABC-343] has won me 
over. She belts her way with style and 
obvious relish through Mississippi 
Mud, Wang Wang Blues, When the 
Saints Come Marchin’ In, and nine 
others—with fine support from Don 
Costa’s orchestra. 


> SI SI FOR C. F. If you've been put- 
ting dimes into the jukebox (as I do) to 
hear Connie Francis’ Malaguena, then 
you'll like her newest LP—Connie Fran- 
cis Sings Spanish and Latin American 
Favorites [MGM E3853]. The 15 songs 
include Malaguena and a marvelous 
version of Vaya Con Dios. 


—Roy Hemminc 


Show of the Week: It isn’t really a 
show, in the accepted sense of the word, 
but it is perhaps the most thrilling 
event of the year: vote-counting on 
Election Night, Tuesday, November 8. 
All three networks will have their top 
newsmen in action, plus electronic com- 
puters to attempt a prediction on the 
basis of early returns. 


> Other programming for the week is 
slim. On Wednesday, November 2, 
NBC’s The Perry Como Show wil? fea 
ture Mickey Rooney, Rosemary Clooney, 
and a talented young Chinese girl 
pianist, Ginny Tiu, as Perry's guests. 


> On Friday, November 4, CBS will 
show the regular “Presidential Count 
which will review the last 
minute political climate, and a “Pre 
Election Special.” 


down,” 


> Sunday, November 6, will see some 
of the usual programs in unusual efforts 
The Dinah Shore Show, on NBC, will 
focus on Spain and Portugal as Dinah 
presents some stars from the Iberian 
Peninsula: flamenco dancers Vicente 
Escudero and Pacho deRonda; Portu 
guese “fado” (a kind of folk song) 
singer Deolinda Rodrigues; and Spanish 
singer Alfonso de la Morena. 

The Twentieth Century, on CBS, will 
tell the history of the White House, 
showing the impact which some of ou 
Presidents have had on it. 

Also on CBS this Sunday you'll “See 
America with Ed Sullivan” again. Chi 
cago is the destination, and some of 
the Windy City’s stars—Charlton Hes 
ton, Mahalia Jackson, Benny Goodman, 
Edgar Bergen, and Dolores Gray—will 
perform. 

The Shirley Temple Show, Sunday 
on NBC, turns from classics to comic 
strips this week. The boy-crazy, teen 
age girl “Emmy Lou,” based on the 
comic strip by Marty Links, will hg 
played by Bernadette Withers. Jimmy 
Boyd and Frankie Avalon are among 
the boys she’s crazy about. 


> Then comes Monday, November 7- 
Election Eve. On the theory that a last 
minute television appeal might sway 
votes, the parties have been jockeying 
to buy time on this evening. The Re 
publicans won on ABC, which will 
broadcast an hour of speeches by Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Lodge. But CBS has 
said it will not sell Monday-night time 
to either party, and NBC has so far 
made no comment. ~—Dicx Kemer 





AVING been a record collector for 

more years than your favorite disc 
jockey, I'd like to spin some of the hit 
football records in my collection. 
© The Ashland (Ky.) High School 
“Tomceats” won 82 games and lost only 
three from 1925 to 1933. And in 53 of 
their victories, they shut out the losers! 
© Dick Todd, former pro star halfback, 
racked up 49 touchdowns and 318 
points for Cromwell (Tex.) High in 
1934. The record lasted for 19 years, 
when another Lone Star schoolboy, Ken 
Hall, of Sugar Land High, chalked up 
361 points. (Whew! Last year's top 
college scorer, Pervis Atkins, of New 
Mexico State, tallied a mere 107 
points. ) 
e The record for field goals in one game 
is—you ll never believe this—17! Frosty 
Peters drop-kicked them in the 1924 
Montana State Freshmen—Billings Poly 
game. 
© Red Grange, playing for Illinois 
against Michigan in 1924, put on prob- 
ably the greatest one-man show in col- 
lege history. He handled the ball only 
five times—and scored five touchdowns! 
His runs were 95, 67, 56, 45, and 15 
yards 
© Leo Schlick, of St. Viator College, 
100 points on 12 touchdowns 
and 28 extra points against Lane Col- 
lege in 1916 
e The record for the longest field goal 
Mark Payne, of 
Northern 


scored 


is 63 yards, made by 
Dakota Wesleyan, 
Normal in 1915 

e The Michigan Wolverines ran up 55 
1901 to 1905, 
scoring an amazing total of 2,821 points 
to their opponents’ 42. The streak was 
broken in the last game of the 1905 sea- 
son, the University of Chicago shutting 
them out, 2-0. (Chicago must have had 
Vernon Law on the mound!) 


against 


victories in a row from 


e Kenny Washington is credited with 
chucking the longest completed pass in 
history—a the Los 
Angeles Bulldogs in 1945. 

© Perhaps the greatest one-man circus 
in high school history was turned in by 
Sonny Stringer, of Willow Springs (Mo.) 
High in 1952. Against Springfield High, 
he completed 16 of 18 passes for 353 
yards and carried 17 times for 158 
yards—to account for 511 of his team’s 
total of 535 yards! 

© Doyle Traylor, Baylor University’s 
hard-luck quarterback of some years 
ago, was quite a pitcher for Temple 
(Tex.) High School. In 1951 he flipped 
172 passes, completing 99 for a 59 per 
cent average. His heaves accounted for 
1,854 yards and 34 touchdowns. Which 
means that every fifth time he passed, 
Temple scored! 


7l-yarder against 


Courtesy Los Angeles Chargers 


it may come as a shock, but nearly all those flashy action shots of your favorite 
football stars are “faked’’—they’re set up especially for the press. The country’s 
No. 1 football photographer is Jim Laughead of Dallas, Texas. Every year he travels 
about 35,000 miles and shoots about 22,000 college and pro players. The picture 
shows you exactly how he does it. it was taken especially for this page by his 
partner (without Jim’s knowing it) at the Los Angeles Chargers’ camp last summer. 


Odds and End Runs 


© Longest high school winning streak 
was the 78-game string put together by 
Bedford (Tenn.) County Training 
School between 1942 and 1950, During 
32 of these games, from the start of 
1942 until the ninth game of the 1946 
season, Bedford held their opponents 
scoreless! 

e Braddock (Penna.) High entered the 
1960 season with an unbeaten string of 
63 games for the second best mark. 
Tallassee (Ala.) chalked up 57 straight 
from 1941 through 1947, and Messina 
(N. Y.) almost equalled that mark 
with 55 straight from 1949 to 1957. 


Major College Records 


Average gain per carry—11.51 yards, 
Glenn Davis, Army, 1945. 

Average yards gained per game by 
rushing—174, Ollie Matson, San Fran- 
cisco, 1951. ‘ 

Passes completed (season)—159, Don 
Klosterman, Loyola (Calif.) 1951. 

Touchdown passes—23, Babe Parilli, 
Kentucky, 1950. 

Percentage passes completed—64.1 per 
cent, Paul Larson, California, 1954. 
Passes caught—61, Dave Hibbert, Ari- 
zona, 1958, and Chris Burford, Stan- 

ford, 1959. 

Points scored—166, Art Luppino, Ari- 

zona, 1954. 


Professional Records 


Average gain per carry—9.94, Beattie 
Feathers, Bears, 1934. 

Passes completed (season)—210, Sammy 
Baugh, Washington, 1947. 

Passes completed (game)—36, Charlie 
Conerly, New York, 1948. 

Yards gained passing (game)—554, Norm 
Van Brocklin, Rams, 1951. 
Touchdown passes (season)—32 

Unitas, Baltimore, 1959. 

Touchdown passes (game)—7, Sid Luck 
man, Bears, 1943, and Adrian Burk 
Philadelphia, 1954. 

Passing efficiency 
cent, Sammy 
1945. 

Passes caught (season)—84, Tom Fears 
Rams, 1950. 

Passes caught (game)—18, Tom Fears. 
Rams, 1950. 

Points (season)—138, Don Hutson, Green 
Bay, 1942. 

Points (game) —40, Ernie Nevers, Cardi- 
nals, 1929. 

Field goals (game)—5, Bob Waterfield, 
Rams, 1951, and Ernie Nevers, Car- 
dinals, 1926. 

Longest field goal—56 yards, 
Rechichar, Baltimore, 1953. 

Consecutive points after touchdown— 
156, George Blanda, Bears, 1951-56. 

—HEeErMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 


. Johnny 


season)—70.3 per 
Baugh, Washington 


Bert 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


T'S ONE thing to act poised and 

sure of yourself on a date. It's 
another thing really to feel that way. 
No one wants a date who seems 
nervous and embarrassed, so you try 
to act cool and casual—even though 
it’s more bluff than bravery, and you 
have butterflies in your stomach and 
a blank mind. 

When you're nervous or trying too 
hard to make a good impression, it’s 
easy to say things you really don't 
mean. You say the first thing that 
pops into your head—and sometimes 
it just doesn’t come out right. So 
you may get into mix-ups that are 
not always easy to get out of. You 
have to use tact, understanding, and 
sometimes your sense of humor 
to prevent minor misunderstandings 
from becoming major disasters. 


Q. My boy friend is just wonderful, 
except that every time I say hello to 
another boy, he gets upset. He can't 
seem to understand that I'm just being 
friendly. What can I do? 


A. As the sparkling, friendly smile 
spreads over your face,- you fail to 
notice the storm warnings in Dick’s 
frown. You greet all friends warmly 
and enthusiastically. If some of them 
are boys, well—that’s not your fault. 

This is your line of reasoning and it 
sounds quite logical. But what causes 
Dick's jealousy? Is he so unsure of 
himself—and of you—that he doesn’t 
want you to have friendships with other 
boys for fear you'll like them better 
than him? If so, he’s in for a pretty 


| bad case of the jitters, because obvious- 


ly you can’t cut off communication with 


| all other boys. 


Although you can’t make Dick stop 
being jealous, you can try your best 
to convince him that he’s the one you 
like and want to date, even though you 


| don’t greet his friends with an icy 
| stare. Be appreciative of the things he 


does for you and let him know you're 
enjoying yourself when you're out with 
him. You don’t have to be gushy. 
There’s a ring of insincerity to too 
much enthusiasm, but you can save 
that special look and special smile for 
him. 

It’s possible, too, that the fault isn’t 
all Dick's. Maybe he’s not being as un- 


reasonable as he seems. It's one thing 
to have a girl friend who's friendly and 
well liked. It's another matter, though, 
to have a girl friend who's coy and 
flirtatious with every boy she meets. 
Maybe what Dick is objecting to is 
not that you do speak to other boys, 
but how you do it. Giggling and fiirt- 
ing with others would give Dick good 


reason to complain. 


Q. Every time I take my girl friend 
on a date, she talks about other aac 
If she really likes me, why does s 
do this? 


A. You can’t always tell what a per- 
son means by words alone. In her 
efforts to impress you, Eleanor may 
be telling you all sorts of things she 
wouldn't ordinarily say. She wants you 
to like her. So she tells you about all 
the boys she knows, hoping you'll be 
impressed. Strangely enough, she prob- 
ably doesn’t know her name-dropping 
has a negative effect and doesn’t “snow” 
you at all. She's obviously forgotten 
that you're interested in her and not 
in how many boys she knows or what 
they think of her. 

It's possible that Eleanor is covering 
up a sense of insecurity by talking 
about other boys. Instead of whistling 
in the dark, she talks to keep up her 
courage. You can help her get over 
this habit by making it clear that you 
like her, not her friends and their 
opinions. Without being rude, just don’t 
respond when the conversation turns 
to other boys. Change the subject to 
something of more general interest. If 
she still doesn’t get your hint, tell her 
in a friendly, joking way that you're 
honored to be out with such a popular 
girl, but you'll turn into a green-eyed 


A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“| was going steady with him 
until he became unreasonable 
about my dating other boys.” 





monster if she keeps reminding you 
of her other admirers. If, after these 
hints, she persists in discussing other 
boys, maybe she’s more interested in 
talking than in being a good date—and 
you might do better to find someone 
whose interests are a bit more varied. 


Q. What can you do if your girl 
friend's steady tries to date you? 


A. This is a ticklish situation for all 
three of you who are involved—and 
especially for you if you want to keep 
the friendship of the other girl. It's 
the type of situation where real mis- 
understandings can arise, even though 
you don’t mean to cause any trouble. 

You may want to date this boy very 
much, but don’t let yourself get caught 
in the middle of a triangular squeeze. 
Someone always loses and it’s often 
the person who tries to break up 
another couple. You may even momen- 
tarily win the boy, but you'll lose at 
least one girl friend doing it. If this 
boy and your best friend are actually 
going steady, then that means hands 
off to everyone else—including you. 
Maybe he thinks it would be fun to 
have a steady and to date other girls, 
too, but why waste your time being 
the frosting on someone else's cake? 

You can't stop him from wanting to 
date you, but you can make him do 
the only fair thing before involving 
you. Refuse to go out with him until 
he himself gets things straightened out 
with his steady. He owes this courtesy 
to the other girl and so do you. 


Q. Unfortunately, I have a bad dis- 
position. Every time I seem to be get- 
ting somewhere with the kids at school, 
some little thing happens and I blow 
my top. I lose friends as fast as I make 
them. What can I do? 


A. Learn to laugh at yourself. A 
sense of humor is the most powerful 
weapon against bad temper yet in- 
vented, 

The fellow who “blows up” easily 
is usually the one who's unsure of him- 
self, who takes himself and his prob- 
lems too seriously. Roll up your sleeves. 
You've got work to dol 

First of all, learn to say nothing 
when sornebody bumps your elbow and 
your books go flying all over the cor- 
ridor. Even a grim silence is better 
than words you'll later regret. After 
you've learned that silence can be gold- 
en, try looking for the humor in every 
annoyance that comes along. It will 
take conscious effort for a while, but 
soon you'll find that smile spreading 
across your face automatically. The 
next time you feel the top of your 
head about to blow off, stop what 
you're doing, count ten—and smile—it 
works! 





5S easy ways to 


GOOF 


on a date 


Put on a mascarade . . . instead of mascara. 
You think eye make-up is divine, but you wait until that 
big date to really try it out. What happens? You go too heavy 
on the eye shadow and your mascara starts smudging. DO take 
time to learn tricks like putting mascara on upper lashes only 
to cut down smudging. And practice new make-up styles 

\ beforehand—to make sure you look perfect for your date. 


When he comes, be ready . . . 20 minutes later. 
This will work out fine, especially if it keeps him sitting 
glassy-eyed in the living room, desperately trying to make 
conversation with your father. DO give him the 
chance to meet your parents and say hello—then quickly 
make your entrance, ready to go. 


Talk only about your favorite topic . . . 
yourself. He's got graduation problems—you 

switch topics to your algebra worries. He comments 
on his car (hoping you'll admire it)—you start praising 
the great sports car you rode in yesterday. DO listen 

to him . . . and encourage him to talk. He'll relax . . . 
and think you are the world’s best conversationalist! 


Skip Lavoris Mouthwash “‘just this once”’ 

. .. and worry about your breath all evening. 

You are so rushed dressing—you decide to save even the ten 
refreshing seconds a Lavoris rinse takes. Then you squirm through 
the rest of the time wondering if your breath is or isn't (horrors!) 
fresh. DO use Lavoris every time. (It's the mouthwash 

more dentists use.) One quick rinse—your mouth and breath 

feel cleaner, stay fresher for hours! And Lavoris has 

no medicine taste, leaves no medicine breath. 


Act like you want your money back. 

So the movie did turn out to be dreary. Or the seats 
at the football game were way up in outer space. 

Why let gloom spoil the date? DO remember he’s even 
more worried than you are that you won't enjoy 
yourself. Let him know that just being with him is 
pretty wonderful—he'll return the compliment. 


Simple, easy way to goof-proof your breath. . . is oe 
just be sure your mouth is Lavoris-clean! 

NO OTHER LEADING MOUTHWASH LIKE IT! Lavoris does 

more than clean your breath for now—it gives you a clean mouth feeling 

for hours. That’s because Lavoris does more than just kill odor-causing 

germs. As you rinse, each tingling drop acts like a magnet .. . picks up 

and cleanses away the tiny odor-causing particles in which germs grow. 

Your mouth feels cleaner, your breath fresher, than ever before! Every 

day, before you go out—use sparkling red Lavoris Mouthwash. 


<\P 
te 


CAN’T GET HOME TO USE A MOUTHWASH? 
CARRY NEW LAVORIS ORAL SPRAY! 
New concentrated breath freshener in a handy squeeze 


bottle. Instant freshness for your breath—anytimne, any- 
where. Fits into pocket or purse—has 250 sprays. 


MORE dentists use 
Lavoris than any 
other mouthwash — 
you should, too! 
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eERMANY SET 


GE COLLECTION 


Giant ship set. Moonrocket 
giant, Sports and Flowers 
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clemt art treasures, concen 
sport races PLUS MANY sets and 
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ration camp, error 
topieal issues. This entire stamp collection together with 
a 48-page STAMP DICTIONARY is yours for only 25¢! 
Bargain approval! offers included 

STAMPEX CO Bex 47-880 WHITE PLAING, N.Y 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes Triangles, Early United States 
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Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 

free with approvals. Send Se for postage 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Can. 
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© All different, from Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value $2.50 
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Use the postal delivery zone number 
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Andrew Carnegie, whose life was one 


of America’s great “success stories, 


appears on a new 4-cent “Famous 
American” stamp to be issued Novem- 
ber 25 at New York City. 

Carnegie was a poor immigrant boy 
when he came with his family from 
Scotland to the U. S. in 1848. He held 
his first job at the age of 12 in a 
Pennsylvania cotton mill, where he 
earned $1.20 a week. In his late teens 
he became secretary to a railway super- 
intendent. He was soon promoted to 
superintendent. But hard work was 
only part of the Carnegie “success 
story.” He saved his earnings and 
bought stocks. The stocks increased in 
value and young Carnegie became a 
rich man. He grew even richer after 
founding the iron and steel works that 
bore his name. 

Carnegie believed that it was a rich 
man’s duty to use much of his wealth 
for the public good. His money estab- 
lished free public libraries, schools, and 
scientific institutions. He founded +‘ 
Carnegie Endowment for Inten va 
Peace. He gave away more then ‘25 
million dollars to encourage education 
and promote international goodwill. 


; freedom to others 
Deserve it not 
for Themselves. 
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“Those who Deny freedom to others 
Deserve it not for Therhselves.” 

These words of Abraham Lincoln 
appear over his signature on the fifth 
“American Credo” stamp. At the left 
appears an emblem showing a seated 
figure of freedom. 

First-day sale will be held in New 
York City on November 19—the 97th 
Anniversary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. -M. RONAN 


Pay-As-You-Go 


A clerk in an airline office in Los 
Angeles recently answered the phone 
and heard a thick voice say: “Wouldja 
pleash tell me how much it costs to fly 
to San Diego?” 

“Twelve dollars, sir,” replied the girl 

“O. K.—just a minute, operator,” an- 
swered the tipsy one. 

Suddenly there came a series of 
heavy and light rings as the caller, 
blissfully unaware of the girl's protests, 
dutifully dropped the money in the pay 


telephone slot 
A. M.A. Journal 


Lazy Leapin’ 
A kangaroo visited a psychiatrist. 
“What's wrong?” asked the psychi 
atrist 
“I don’t know,” replied the kangaroo 


“I just don’t feel jumpy any more.” 
Watertown Daily Times 


“How Can | Know” 


A mother, annoyed because her 15 
year-old daughter had been calling her 
boy friend too frequently, took a tip 
from a former wartime advertisement 
and posted a sign over the telephone 

IS THIS CALL NECESSARY? 

Next day there appeared, pencilled 
on the card, a brief but logical reply 

HOW CAN I TELL ‘TILL I°VE 


MADE IT? 
Lang Line 


Popularity Rise 


“Oh, Freddie, darling, you say the 
cutest, sweetest things. You know, I 
don't think I ever really appreciated 
you till you got this new red sports car. 


It's changed your whole personality!” 
Wall Street Journa! 
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Have a SINGER Christmas 
and many fashion-happy New Years 


Bright idea— bright new wardrobes a: 
uke on this prett een Young B 
forward and with a SINGER machine. Because you choose the fabrics 


| VASHIONABLE New Years come naturally when you're gifted 


ba 
you like, the dress styles that like you—and learn how to 


make them fit perfectly in the SINGER Sewing Course that 
comes free with every SINGER* sewing machine. 

And when you see the way your SINGER machine stitches 
smooth straight seams (even over pins) on materials like 
nylon and heavy wool; you'll be whipping up new things for 
yourself and your room in no time flat. 

Tell dad how easy it is to own one of the SINGER models, 
too. With the SINGER Budget plan you can have one for $12.00 
down and $1.95 a week. 


Tell Santa the savings only start here. ) 
ARTAN® model price over and over TO HELP YOU PLAY SANTA 


ew. Dependable, made by SINGER 


1). (Not including course.) 


See the 12 “how to” sewing books...$.25 each: SINGER Scissors in Sets 


from $11.95; Sewing boxes, baskets, hampers from $1.00 at your 


SLANT-OMATICY machine by SINGER. Baby yo ‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


SLANT-O.MATIC® machine you 
Also headquarters for SINGER* Floor Care Products 


sew evervihing tron wrow straight seams to 
phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


, “er a . \ , Listed in your 
appliqués, blindstitched hems. buttonholes. 
PI = ; : *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 





Like skiing? How about the Bavarian Alps? Swimming? 
Try the beautiful blue Mediterranean. Mountain climb- 
ing? Tackle the heights of Mt. Fujiyama in Japan. Today's 
Army lets you choose the oversea area where you'll be 
stationed—Europe or Far East. On duty and on leave, 
you'll be able to travel widely while you're there. Ask 


the world at your doorstep 


“choose your 
i 

Army travel 
before 


. 
: ’ 
as, e 
: $ 


", 


enlistment 


anyone who's traveled. Nothing beats the excitement 
of new and fascinating places. And now the Army puts 
them at your doorstep. So don’t just dream of faraway 
places you'd like to see. Make your travel arrangements 
with your Army recruiter this week. See him—and choose 
your travel before you enlist! 


)US ARMY 
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Prominent Americans Recall 


“The Teacher [ll Never korget 





EXCLUSIVE 


In tribute to all teachers dur- 
ing American Education Week (Nov 
6-12), Scholastic Teacher asked 
seven well-known Americans to re- 
call the teachers who have had the 
most influence on their lives 

This feature presents the replies 
of J. Edgar Hoover, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Senator Barry Gold- 
water, Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Miss 
Frances Perkins, and David Brinkley 











J. Edgar Hoover 


Director, F.B.1. 


My school days were blessed by the 
presence of teachers who approached 
their work with selfless dedication and 

nse of Unashamedly 


» their 


mission 
country and its ideals 
educators imparted far 
traditional “three R's’ 

nts Duty SseTVICt ind 
meant more to them than 
Thev sought to in till char 

th subject itter they 
r students with their 
Chey 


Americans in 
Ameri- 


and 
imbue the 
ot ilues 


nfor gett il le 


were 


truest sense of the word 
can I count it a pris le ge to honor 
gone 
opportuni 


who re- 


the memory of those who are 


and I am grateful for the 


ty to pay homage to those 
main 

I take particular pleasure in saluting 
Mrs. Mabel Keppler, who, as “Miss 
White.” guided and in- 
spired me throughout my second grade 
at Brent Public School in Washington, 
D.C. Miss White 


country then 


encouraged, 


emphasized love of 
The letters of encourage- 
ment which 83-vears-voung Mrs. Mabel 
White Keppler continues to write me 
reflect the thought. In phrases 
touching on working for one’s country 


same 


J. Edgar Hoover 


Mrs. Keppler unconsciously re-empha- 
sizes the patriotic attitudes which all 
Americans once took for granted 

It is with great appreciation, respect, 
and affection that I acknowledge my 
debt to Mabel White Keppler and to 
Indeed, I shall not 


my other teachers 


forget them! 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


I will never forget the headmistress 
of my boarding school in Great Britain 
Milk Marie Souvestre. She 
daughter of a I poet 

markable She was very 
fond of they 


had great ability and perceptive quali- 


was the 
ren h and a re- 
teacher herself 
Americans and believed 
considered essential to 
She 
that you must live up to your highest 
and that 
must be kept high at all times. She ex- 


ties which she 


issimilating education believed 


convictions your standards 
pected a great deal of her pupils but 
just because she expected it I think she 
better than would 
otherwise have been possible 

Mlle 
the Boer War and though she personally 
sympathized with the Boers because 
she felt the rights of small nations were 
being violated, still she always per- 
mitted the British girls to celebrate 
their victories. The only protest she 
made was to gather the girls who were 


obtained results 


I was with Souvestre during 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


Wide Vorid Phow 
Barry Goldwater 


not British into her study, and whik 
the others were celebrating she lectured 
us on the rights of small nations. 


Barry Goldwater 


U.S. Senator from Arizona 


The teacher I will never forget is stil] 
living and she taught me in the sixth 
grade, which is quite a while ago. Her 
is Mrs. Mabel Hancock Latham 
and the school at which she taught was 
Kenilworth in Phoenix, Ariz. Her father 
John Hancock, the sur 
veyor who laid out the original town of 
Phoenix Mabel 
white girls born in that city 


The 
and the quality that clings to her today 


name 


was Captain 


was one of the first 


thing I remember most of her 


is her patience and her insistence that 
as students we not only « xpose ourselves 
to education, but that 
come imbued with it and also with a 
desire to learn more and to apply that 


we should be 


learning 

We still regular corre- 
spondence, and even in her late 80's 
she writes in a fine legible hand. 

There were teachers in my 
scholastic davs whom I remember and 


Carry on a 


many 


it seems that all of them in those days 
had the quality of desiring that thei: 
pupils learn, not merely be exposed to 
learning 

(Continued on page 


4-T) 





IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 


| ee ea 


EVERY 
CURRICULUM 


ARE A* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 





Designed for thorough coverage of every cur 


riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 


assistance in planning and develop 
rk. Because of its unique subject 
many children can use the set 
simultancously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem 


Knowledg has 


Because The Book of 


both an index and table of 


contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 


is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 


use throughout the elementary grades. 


* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental rgathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
! 
at 


r the teacher as well as stimulating informatior 
wut the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
ments the whole health 
education and recreation program 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousar eprod 
masterpieces, in ar 


development of art forr 


of Knowledge ir 


productions of fan 
s about the origin and 
s, in fascinating descript 
. The Book of 

Knowledge reinforces your musi 
LANGUAGE ARTS 

In richness and d 

of Knowledge is 


Its wealt 


of musical compositions 


cand art programs 


ine languag 


7,922 pages—of enrichment materia 


THe NEW soox or KNowLepoe 
ary. Quick fact-finding 
t entries. 11,742 illu 

{ in color big, dramatic bieed phot 


drawings, modern charts and 125 maps 
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GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 


575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, WN. Y. 
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Thomas A. Dooley 


Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 


Muong Sing, Laos 


I cannot isolate any one teacher any 
one tongue 


heart 


mind 


more than I can isolate an 
that spoke of truth to 
that spoke of love to me, o1 
that spoke of 
sympathy that taught me t 
All teachers 
the ugly blended together to plant in 
without mv _ havir \ 

re ilization of if tho ll ingible ind 
indispensable “thing Then suddenly 
in the horror, stink, and w 
t Viet Nam 1954, I 


well taught. I 


me, Or One 
I one 

reason to me or one 
) unde rstand 


the wonderful and 


my 


1e, usually 


retchedness 
1 that I had 


found I 
been had the where- 


Scholastic 
[EACHER 


The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 


CONTENTS—NOV. 2, 1960 
DEPARTMENTS 


News 
Teaching Guide 
Books 
Look and Listen 


ARTICLES 
Chamber Drama 


Social Studies Textbooks Section 
(Senior Scholastic, Junior Scho- 


lastic, World Week only) 17-T 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, and News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y 


Gerald Kennedy 


withal to survive. endure—no. prevail 
ind conquer 

My 
ness and filth of the humanity left over 
by the 


their 


greatest teacher” was the sad 


Indochinese war Plunged into 
bleat and cry I found what it is 
that all men yearn for. It is not neces 
sarily goods ind gadge ts. It is not nec 


essarily antibiotics and airplanes All 

men yearn for that something human 

that something universal, that spiritual 

but all come 
} 


Those tender 


refugee camps ol 


thing that has many titles 
under the word love 
terrible nights in the 

Haiphong, just like these windy moun 
here in the huge unbelie 
illow 


my work and rest 


tain ones 
ible 
me a moment to stop 
And I can think. And I can understand 
And I understand that 
itest aspects of the moral S] | 
of the gift of life. is 
iS individuals can 


and we 


Lao nightland the Se nights 


now ore t 


the gre ‘ 
dor that is part that 
love each 


can love 


each of us 


other is individuals 
ill men in all 
The 
Ing on this s id 
me th 


simple st ac 


lands everywhere und 
wretche d and sick liv 
cut of earth have 


true beaut\ 


everyy hen 


+ ot 


of loving others 


Dr. Gerald Kennedy 


Bishop, The Methodist Church, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Area 


has had 
more than he 


Any who one great 
teac he I 
have had several, but the one I put first 
was Miss Margaret Painter, who taught 
Modesto H.S. in 


floundering 


man 


has deserves. | 


spe iking it 
She 


public 
California 
in the hopes and torments of teen-age 
After 
I knew 


found me 


dom and made the path straight 
be ng in her class i fe ‘ weeks 
vhat I wanted to do 

Margaret Painter had the quiet au 
thority of quality. It unthinkable 
anything less than your best in 


was 
to give 
I remember her saying after 
but 
only because my opponme nts were espe 
cially inept): “That 
good enough for some people.” I think 


he r ¢ lass 


speaking contest I won 


a public 


would have been 


Frances Perkins 


David Brinkley 


highest she ever gave me 


was ‘That sounds like you 


praise 
ie ot those wonderful teac hers whose 
characters shine in their own light an 
the darkness ot the 


it out 


Tee eT 


p issing vea;©rs 


| wuts 


Frances Perkins 
Former Secretary of Labor 


} 


Mnwuage 


mace pel 


classic il 
Colle we 
impression upon 
had. She 

urdent 


4 teacher of the 
it Mount Holyoke 
the greatest 


haps 


ims professor I evel 
but 


scholarly ilso 


MO if 


rich we 


literature 


vere reading 
f principally be« ius 
first person who ever chal 
what lazy student 

ot vell enough rather tha 


be st possible is a standard She 


pre SSIOTI upon 1! 
vas the 


1 some 


She Wiis 


ne for having slipped ilong 


yay when I } iv¢t 
class job of translation. | 
iltthough Lati va 


ubject I « ft the 


might 


irrie 


grace 


David Brinkley 
NBC-TV Commentator 


There are several teachers I wil 


parti 
stays with me 
Hanover H.S 
English teacher nat 
who first showed 
the clear 
that 
und itt id paragr iph 
heard from | 
but I have neve 
then withe 


remember but me in 


hose memory 
igh school New 
ington, N.( 
C. C. Chadbourn 
xpla ned to me 


joy (and it i 


nothing less thar 
ite i pure 
neither seen nor 
ore than 20 


da vork 
my debt to him 


years 
Since 
cTeasing 
Qundindinnninddddinipinand 
5 
) Because of this American Education 
‘Week feature, news begins on page 
\6-T this week. Next week, the news 
d will be back on page |-T 


ewww rrr or rrr rrr rrr rrr rr rrwre 


of being able to 


* 


ewww err 





People who 


make things 


happen... 
make 
Britannica 


exciting. 


world 


A student lox 


“The reference standard of the world” 
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repared est to John R. Rowe, Dept. 212-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE 


WEEK * 





English Overhaul 

The 
Collew: Entrance 
last month 
gram that is expected to upgrade the 


Commission on English of the 
Board 
pro- 


Examination 
unveiled a sweeping 


teaching of English on a national scale 


in much the same way as recent pro 


grams in science and mathematics 
With the influential backing of the 
C Hege 1 


Board foundation 
support ind the 


expected 
k Suc h 
National Council 
English the ( 
undoubtedly will have 
1 powerful impact on English teaching 
In iddition the 
posely 
effort to be reacly 


cooperation ot 
national groups as the 
yf Te ichers of 


sions program 


mnimis 


Commission pul 
has its program underway in an 
ly when—rather than 
if spokesmen ndicate hopefully the 
National Detense Education Act is ex- 
tended to the In that case 
Federal ivailable for 
summer institutes to improve the teach 
well as for 
used in English instruction 

With that view in mind 

} 


mission last month released 


humanities 
funds would be 


ing of English is materials 
the Com- 
its prelim- 
inary statement of basic principles and 
with the 
teaching of college-preparatory English 
in U.S 


It also announced a series of summer 


recommendations dealing 


high ay hools 


institutes which will concentrate on im- 


proving the teaching of high school 
English 
stitute 


20 institutes involving some 


beginning with a training in- 


summer and expanding to 
900 high 
school teachers in the summer of 1962 

It further reported that it is devel- 


oping a series of kinescopes in language 


next 


literature, and composition to improve 


English teachir g vhich can be shown 


it teachers’ com 


nstitutes. Wor ilso being done on 


book lists Xam itions ind 


enthons, meetings ind 
k is 
sample 


urricula for 9 through 


12 
il “a olle ge 
I I glish the (¢ 


eS points 


statement 


nmMis 


te ich 
} Eng 
of literature in 


] 
eTuiiveti iwareness 


f English 


study of the 


ial function ¢ 


thetic values 


reduction of 
A teacher of Eng 
than 100 stu- 


ded exces 


ching loads 
hould have 

ind no more 
High school English 
erage of 350 to 500 words 
should be in the form of 


compositions in grades 9 


no more 
nt than four classes 
students should 
write an av 
This 
short weekh 
and 10 


to 10-12 pages in 


a week 


with longer essays (from three 


grades 11 and 12 


The Commission “regards as mistaken 
that entirely 
the reading of essays by the teachers 


any measure eliminates 

responsible for the assignments 
‘an essential part of the 
ettort 
should be made to bring English teach 


PCrammar is 


English curriculum,” and “every 
ers abreast of new de velopments in this 


field 
milias 


Every teacher should become fa 


ideas of modern 
should be 


encouraged to apply them to his teach 


with the basic 


linguistic scholarship, and 
ing about language 
Por the 


should read whole works 


most part, English students 
written orig 
inally in English (avoiding altogether 
pieces which have been rewritten, di 
abridged It is 
book Is id ol 
A hope 
literature, says the Com 
Harold C. Martin of 


“is the proliferation of 


drastically 
that a 
new than that it is “excellent 


gested or 


less mportant 


ful sign in 
mission's chairman 
Harvard Univ 
good paperbacks 

The Commission's program will get 
its first implementation at a training 
institute next summer at the Univ. of 
Michigan. There, some 60 ‘topnotch 
teachers (representing high 


SC hools 


and colleges, but “mostly colleges 


will hammer out a three part syllabus 
for language, literature, and composi 


tion. The three-week institute will also 


train personnel to teach the expected 
colle ge 
the summer of 1962 

Taking the lead in the training in 
stitute will be Helen C. White of the 
Univ. of Wisconsin (literature Albert 
Kitzhaber of Dartmouth (composition 
ind W. Nelson Francis of Franklin 
ind Marshall ( ollege language 

The 1962 summer institutes will mul- 
tiply the 


concentrating on the 


20 institutes on campuses in 


influence of the program by 
training of Eng 


lish teachers by extending it to 45-50 
teachers at each of 20 campuses A] 
signed up to cooperate in the 
program Harvard Univ. of Michigan 
New York Univ., Univ. of Washington 


Feachers enrolling in the six-week 


ready 


institutes will take three courses, prob 
ibly for graduate university credit. Col 
will be asked to 


from nearby areas to facilitate 


teac he rm 
a follow 
follow iy 


leges select 


up program in the semester 
the institutes 
By 1963, say 


our infection 


Chairman Martin ve 
will become epi 
ind touch in sore way 


through meetings, publications, kin 


scopes, etc.) the approximately 90,000 
high school English teachers in the 
ountry 
will 
tested classroom practices 
| ed there will be thre« 
each language literature 
Che entire program of the Commis 
at the NCTI 
24-26 


The Commission—appointed a year 


demonstrate 
W he nm com 


SscTICSs ot 12 


The kine scopes 


composition 


sion will be discussed 


convention in Chicago Nov 
igo—is composed of school and college 


teachers of English. Executive director 
is Floyd Rinker. Inquiries regarding the 
should be 


it: Commission on English 
monwealth Ave Boston 16 


ASCD Defense 


Detense 
om—in the 


addressed to him 
183 Com 
VMiass 


program 


of the “self-contained” class 


wake of 
greater 


demands fron 


some quarters for depart 


mentalization”—was issued last week by 


the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

The defense came in the form of an 
SS page booklet The Self-€ ontatn d 


Continued on page 10-1 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FORTIETH 


~~... Letters 


» the Editor 

Congratulations on the 40th 
# Scholastic Magazines. It is difficult t 
helieve that you have reached middle-age 
vhen you still speak the language of yout! 
effectively It 
collea 
help and in 


brought to the teacl 


innHivet iTy 


eloquently and 
i pleasure to join with my 
uppreciation of the 
piration you have 
ing protession 


Derthick 


ommissioner of Education 


Lawrence G 
om « 


the Editor 

Forty ears ot 
the schools of 
wccomplishment 
of Scholastic 
congratulations to Mr 


eTvice t 


1 notable 


outstanding 
America is indeed 
May 
friends to extend 
M.R 


I join with a myriad 
heartiest 
Robinson 


nad his issociates I hope Schola tx ha 
ippy birthdays 
Rt. Rew. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt 


Director, Department of Education 
National ( ath lic Welfare ¢ 


nany more h 


the Editor 
ongratulation 
mur first 40 
of publi 
leadership are r 
d throughout the 
ishes for the next 40 
John H. Fischer, Dean 
Teacher College Columbia 


year 


erTvice 


the Editor 

wty ¥ s of distinguished service t 
proude t 
birtl 


America 


line itor cle erve 
Congratulation ind 


lute 

day to Scholastic Magazines 
Henry H. Hill, President 

Pe abody ( oll ef yor 


Tenn 


i happy 


Teacher 


Ceorge 


Nashville 








SPECIAL 
TELEVISION 
REPORT: 


THE 


INFLUENTIAL 
AMERICANS: 
TEACHERS 


YENERAL ELECTRIC invites the teach- 


J ers ol 
port int 


\merica to witness an im- 


documentary report on new 
methods of teaching that are actually 
being practiced in our public-school 
systems. These are methods which may 
profoundly influence the direction of 
education in America. “The Influential 
Americans” will show gifted teachers at 
work under actual classroom conditions: 
video-taped lessons to be broadcast from 


an airplane to a potential audience 


of 5,000,000 students; new ideas in 
teacher training; an elementary school 
divided into teacher-student “teams”; 
high-school lectures addressed to 
planned classes five times the normal 
size; and the latest experiments in “‘lan- 
guage laboratories.” 


“The Influential 


to be a milestone in public-affairs broad- 


{mericans” promises 


casting. Don't miss it. Urge your friends 


to watch. too. 


SUNDAY, NOV. 13, 9 PM (EST), CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


| 


= 


GENERAL 


Consult your newspaper for time and station. Program sponsored by General Electric, pro- 
duced by Arthur D. Morse and the staff of CBS Reports, reported by Howard K. Smith, 
| based upon research by Mr. Morse for his recent book, "Schools of Tomorrow—Today.” 











ELECTRIC 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 





What's in This Issue 


> Farmer in the Gray Flannel Suit (p. 


tional Affairs article 


Algeria—Ordeal Without End? (p. 


a racanea ) eDpe 





Farm Problem (p. 8) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


The rme! | s suffering 


use of terti 

Although the 

declined, par 

yf World War 
creased in size 

ve the farm prob 

nment has 


from pI duction 


sougnt 


} | ] . 
Dank and to pay 
proximating parity 
continued to mount 
surpluse s comes to 


* 
m GOMars a year, apart 


ments to farmers 
Farmers were encouraged to increase 
production in World War II. Even now, 
ations with food shortages are amazed 
that surpluses should be our problem. 
But controversy over the best approach 
to the 


farmers remain a vital part of our econ- 


farm problem continues. Since 


omy, and the electoral vote of some ten 
states hinges on the farm vote. the major 


parties are giving nuch thought to the 
farm prob] 


) 
t 


em 
Successful farmers today are big-scale backward countries find 


to understand our problem of 


sul yhuse s. Why? Hi mw 


yperators They too ire concerned 
1 

ibout falling prices. But there are mil 

smalles ! who WW ilk 


ind ruin 


i 
s night 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 


il Amer 


Assignment 


I xplai 


\ 


lal 
t) fucken 


' 
Ive the 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


room have a social studies atmosphere 


Doe s your cla 


’ ; is atal 
iM recognized immedia 


your room innot 


there is room for improvement. A good start I made by posting 
1960-1961 News Map Bulletin boards blackboard 
s above the blackboards can be used for display of social studi 
This can include posters drawn by 


] 


lastic Magazines 


spare 
1] 
space OT Wali 


illustrative material 
class WW wrk 


national DI 


students and related 


newspaper clippings under such headings as “local 


nicture or cartoon of the week 


“international,” the 


stenin ete The covers of Senior 


daily recommendations for radio and TV 
Scholastic make 


While some material may remain posted for the semester, it is a good 


ag 
a colorful grouping In some ippropriate space in the room 
idea to integrate one or more of the posters with the unit of work you are 
studying. Of course, you will want to keep the current items up to date 
Student committees or individuals should be encouraged to accept respon 
sibility for keeping alive the social studies atmosphere in the classroom. 


—H. L. H. 











Battle Page (p. 11) 


American History, Economics 


“Farm Policy” is issue number 8 in 
this year’s Republican-Democratic se- 
ries Spokesmen of both parties des ribe 


their farm program 


Things to Do 
One student can give an oral report 
m the Kennedy 


md student can give 


farm program. A sec 
in oral report on 
The Se 


te times in the 


the Nixon farm program reports 


in be given at appropria 
m the suggested 


farm problem 


f this Teaching Guide 


Algeria (p. 12) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


Since the middle nineteenth 
North Afri 
has beer 1 metropolitan 
lf the French 
wn in Algeria 
Moslem That 


trom 


entury, part of 


suppres seTian 
tionalists who 
France 
The struggl divided France. It 
ll of the 
yurtl I h Republic and the estab 
f i rench Republic 
1958 under resident Charles de 


mtributed to tl lownta 


' 
raulle 


LD Gaulle d Algeria self 
tion after é se-fire 


rmu is agreed 


Ma 
But 


ull I weeti a icked 
t and the left for his 
opeans in Al ve 
utnumbered by 
r that the ir way 
Algeria becomes 
raulle, efforts 
Mi rsle iis a 
iffairs ind to 
ition 
leration 


But former | 


for Algeri ‘ 
le difficul 


] 


| rane wm nut 


made 


1 
ING{ness nationalism 


} imp med by } ew nations of 


Africa 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

lo help students understand the sig 
Moslem 
France, Algeria, the 
Africa, and the U. S$ 


nificance of the rebellion in 
Algeria for 


nations of 


new 


Assignment 
1. Account for the rise of nationalism 
in Algeria. 





COMING UP! 


in Future Issues 


Nov. 9, 1960 
> Behind the Economic Iron Curtain 
series of eye-witness articles by Haig Babian on 
Soviet economic life and its challenge to us 
> World Affairs Article: Red Chino, Ally or Rival 
of Soviet Power? 
> National Affairs Article: Our 
roads in Trouble 
> Mid-term Review Test 
our Sept 


First in a 


Nation's Rail 


based on material in 
14 to Nov. 2 issues 


Nov. 16, 1960 
» National Affairs Article 
the Problems of the interregnum 
>» World Affairs Article: Latin America 
Way for Our Good Neighbors? 
D> Forum Topic of the Week: National High Schoo! 
Debate Topic on Strengthening the U. N 


Between Presidents 


Which 


> American Image: How “Sick” Is Our Entertain 


ment? 

Since many 
break” this month, Senior Scholastic’s 11th issue 
of the current term will be doted 


Nov. 30, 1960 
> Notional Affairs Article: The Cost of Living 
What tt Is, What It Means to You 
Mid-West Debote 
Topic on Compulsory Health Insurance 
>» World Affairs Article 
brates 100 Yeors as a Nation 


schools observe a Thanksgiving 


> Forum Topic of the Week 


Tentative) Italy Cele 





2 1) How has President de G 


proposed to settle the rebellion in Alan 


vulle 


ria? (b) Why has the fighting continued? 


} 
3. France itself 


se! , 
SE mmet 

Al oe rian | ] m is Vv tal to 
France Algeria, and to the West. Dis 


Cuss 


Motivation 


Those who hold to the idea that there 
i bad pe ict 


their 


i good War or 
Algeria to justify 
Do vou agree? Why? 


never Was 
might turn to 


thinking 


Pivotal Questions 

l. To understand the 
Algeria, you 
of the 


reasons for the 

struggle in must 

region in the 

Support that 
ment 

p. If vou were Algeria's 

for independence before the U. N 


" ! 2 
what arguments would you use? How 


prese nting 


2 


might the French delegate answer them 


3. President de Gaulle may be said 
to be on the horns of a dilemma when he 


Algeria. Why? 


Frenchman, what 


proposes 
I l sf 


1. If 


factors would you consider before taking 


a solution for 
you were a 


a position on De Gaulle’s plan to per 
mit Algeria to decide for itself after a 
cease-fire is agreed upon? 


Summary 
The nations of the world, especially 
the United States and the new nations 


9-T 


of Africa, have a stake in the outcome 
of the struggle in Algeria. Why? 


Move the U.N.? (p. 6) 


American History, World History 
Digest of the Arguments 
At the 1960 General 
several Communist 
world leaders stated that it was not in 


Assembly ses- 
sion and neutral 
the interests of peace and calm discus 
sion to meet in “Cold War territory.” In 
our Forum Topic of the Week, we con 
sider both sides of the question “Should 
the U. N. remain in New York? 
Opponents of the New York location 
that 


picket lines and threats; that a disaster 
} 


irgue delegates are disturbed by 
it occur, such as the assassination 
of the Archduke Ferdinand which pre- 
cipitated World War I; that African 
delegates are subject to discrimination 
in the U. S.: that the site of the General 
Assembly meetings should, at ! 
rotated 

Proponents of the New York location 
hold that it is-the attitude of the dele 
gates and not the locale of the U. N. that 
insures cooperation; that few delegates 


mig 


east, be 


have complained about the present site; 
that the head 


quarters or places 


cost of setting up new 
rotating meeting 
would be prohibitive; that in a world 
of change, the U. N 


a wandering gyps} 


should not become 


Aim 
9 hely 
To help 
arguments for and against changing the 


}.N 


] , ] 
students evaluate recurring 


Things to Do 

as the U. N 
to debate the 
posal that a new site be sought for the 
N 
act as president of the assembly and 
Students can 


The class can assemble 


General Assembly pro- 


headquarters. One student can 


moderate the discussion 
be assigned to represent various blocs 
in the U. N.—new African nations, Asian 
the West. the Soviet bloc. etc. 


can be taken at the end 


nations 


A vote 


Shakespeare’s “In” (p. 19) 


Shakespeare has his place in the so- 


cial studies as well as the English 


classroom. History students can prepare 
a paper on Shakespeare and some as- 


of his This 
be encouraged jointly by the 


pect times venture can 
subject 


teachers in both areas. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 

I. Farming: a-2; b-4; c-1; d-3; e-3; £-5; 
g-4; h-4. 

Il. Algeria: 

b-4; c-4; d-2 

Ill. Graph 


A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4. B. a-4 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 6-T 
which editor Edith Roach 
Snvder savs “sets forth the potential- 
otten self- 


contained classroom plan m use 


Classroom 


ities realized)” of the 


now 
elementary schools 


in most American 


and in many American junior high 
™ hools 

Miss Snyder is principal of Webster 
School in Pontiac, Mich 


extensive and apparently very success- 


W hic h has had 





& 
WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


ful experience with the self-contained 
classroom as evidenced by the subse 
quent school records of its graduates 
ASCD president 


warns that attacks 


In a_ foreword, 


Arthur W 


on the 


Foshay 
classroom, gen 
that 
specialized instruction leads to greater 


self-contained 


erally based on the assumption 
achievement, can sometimes 


reorganization of 


academic 
lead to 
school programs 


ill-advised 


He comments: “If the authors plead 


the case tor the Se If-contained class- 


WIN A 


THE WORLD! 


How often have you dreamed of making that trip around the world? Been stay- 
ing at home these last few summers to save up the money? Been waiting until the 


children have grown up? 


Well, here’s your once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to win a trip around the world 


via Pan American Airways! Scholastic Teacher's 


Wings Around the World” con- 


test will award a complete 52-day, expense-paid, NEA-Western Illinois University 


Round-the-World Tour worth $2,705! 


But suppose you don’t win the top prize? Well, you might win one of the 
THREE SETS OF THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, for the three runners-up. 
Or one of the 53 OTHER PRIZES offered in Scholastic Teacher's most fabulous 
travel contest ever! What do you hove to do? It’s easy! 


> What to Do: Just write a letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take 
a trip around the world. Want to satisfy a life-long desire? Gather material to 
improve your instruction? Or just plain curious about life in other lands? Write 
your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry double-spaced. NO ENTRIES 


WILL BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, 
school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or 
secondary school. (You do NOT have to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines 


in order to enter.) 


> Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 


FIRST PRIZE 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-the-World 


Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 
EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 
THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


The following three runners-up will each receive a 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT. 


The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18- 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three- 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 
DON’T DELAY! START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 


room, it is because a strong case exists 
Problems can be met through this or 
ganization that must inevitably be met 
if one is to have a good school.” The 
booklet’s aim, he that “the 
values this kind of organization permits 
will not 


Says, 18 
be casually overlooked when 
questions ot reorganization are consid 
ered ‘ by \ hoolmen 

Copies of The Self-Contained Class- 
room may be ordered from the ASCD 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6 


D.« single copy, $1.25) 


Reasoning Test 


This week UNESCO will attempt to 
shed some light on an intriguing ques 
tion: Do children in different countries 
use different processes ot reasoning in 
solving problems? 

UNESCO will 
test an international cross-section of 
14,000 ] } veal olds in 1] 
cluding the United States 
England, Finland. France 
Poland Scotland. Sweden ind Yugo 
shas 1. In this countrys the tests will be 
given to students in Hancock County Il] 
Hamilton, Ohio; and Revere, Mass 
The UNESCO project—called the | 
national Study of Intellectual Func 
Ing is being directed by Dr. Arthur 
Foshay of Teachers College, Colum 
Univ. If differences in reasoning ca 


j 


iscoveTed 


plained, edu 


lo get some answers 
nations, in 

Belgium 
Israel, Italy 


through testing, he ex 
cators then will be able t 
letermine what teaching method 
the different « 

the ce velopment ot 


ding ot subic ct 


vuntries have contril 

better undes 
matter mong pu 
methods to us 


wl s hool svstems 


Don't Miss... 


like it or not! 


i to put those 


Bibliography of Books for Children. 
bulletin published by the 
Childhood Education 
International. It lists quality books (both 
classics and recent titles) for children 
from four to 12. Order from: ACEI 
4615 Wisconsin Ave NW Washing 
ton 16. DAC $1.50 

Modern Foreign Languages in the 
School: Teaching Tech- 
niques, by Elizabeth Keesee, published 
by the U.S. Office This 
65-page booklet suggests teaching tech 
and describes visual 
other 
instruction. Avail 


i 134-page 
Association tor 


Elementary 
of Education 
materials 


niqques 


games, songs, and material ce 
veloped to improve 
ible from: U.S. Government 
Office, Washington 25, D.€ 
The Right Man Record, 

voices of all U.S. presidents 
Benjamin Available 
they last) Travelers 


Companies, Hartford 15, Conn 


Printing 
45 cents 
featuring 
simce 
Harrison. (while 


from: Insurance 





WHAT PRICE 
PROSPERITY ? 


The greatest prosperity this country has ever 
known depends on our knowing—and acting 
upon — these facts 


@ Foreign competition has already invaded 
American industry to the danger point. As 
a result of this alarming loss of sales to 
foreign manufacturing, hundreds of Ameri- 
can companies are moving their manufac- 
turing abroad —in order to survive! 


@ The largest cost in American production 
today is labor. American wage levels have 
ballooned production costs sky-high in com- 
parison with foreign costs. Wage increases 
that force selling prices above competing 
materials, also can create unemployment 
within an industry by inroads of these com- 
peting materials. This is what happened in 
the coal industry where ever-rising prices 
invited competition from other fuels 


@ Cutting production costs must come through 
the ingenuity of American management. 
Productivity must be increased. Products 
must be constantly improved. Inflation must 
be controlled. Waste of manpower must be 
eliminated. All are basic ways production 
costs can be cut, to help bring American 
industry into a competitive price area with 
foreign imports 


The most vital need facing Americans today 
is to learn the economic truths about ourselves 
We must know exactly what we will have to 
pay for sound prosperity. And we must act 
upon these facts. 


If we don't, we will be committing slow 
economic suicide. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





at-yelle)ilome-) (1-1 /Mal-1 | ol-Med e-¥-] «> 
Tolt late Me elcel-yel-lela mu diag) 
uitelel-laaMe-)(-1-] Mel gele lt loa ¢- 


One way to increase purchasing power is by 
producing better quality goods with fewer 
man-hours per product. Republic Steel has 
some of the most modern, highly productive 
machinery for turning wire into bolts, nuts, 


and rivets—15 million pieces a day. 


Republic is also one of the largest manu 
facturers of barbed wire and woven wire 
fence for farm use. Additionally, miles and 
miles of wire are sold to specialty manufac 
turers who convert it into a variety of articles, 
such as screws, springs for mattresses and 
automobile seats, supermarket push carts, 
and display racks. 
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Books 


THE JEFFERSON IMAGE IN THE 
PUBLIC MIND Merrill D. Peter 
Oxford | Press Neu York. 
548 pp., $8.50.) 





by 
son 
1960 


rit 


the American 


certain 


whatever 


reasons 
seized upon historic 
ted images which have 
and an influc nce 
fidelity to the Such 
ith Jett rson und Prote S 


) ’ 
r Peterson has traced the cl 


na rea 


had an existence apart 


from their 
+} 


i rie 


men 
Case \ 
Mmngng 
radictory images 
1826 


mple X, al 


i Jefferson fro: his death in 


through the New Deal. In capturing 
these successive configurations, he has 
illuminated the American who 
venerated or abused them. What Amer- 
icans made of Jefferson is a meaningful 
to what they thought of them 


also 


index 
selves 

In the 
the guardians of the fragmented and 
therefore usable Jeffersonian 
Nullifiers in the 1830's 
Jefferson the state’s-righter; Jacksonians 
} 


who 


main, politicians have been 
Image 
who idolized 
worshipped him as the apostle of 
who found ir 
Pro 
gressives who concluded that the Jeffer 
tear of government 
only stumbling block to true 
individual 


democracy; Southerners 


] ‘ 


him the rationale for secession 


sonian centralized 
vas the 


tree dom 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 


The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive your set now! 


Fieid Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, lilinoig 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class 


Name 
School 


Address 


But in the twentieth century, Jefter- 
son appears in a broader configuration. 
As the New Deal in particular and 
American politics in general exceeded 
the boundaries of traditional Jeffersoni 
an concepts, there emerged a new fig 
that of Jefferson as the hero of 
American culture 


ure 
Professor Peterson 
symbolizes this final canonization in the 
restoration of Monticello as “shrine” anc 
in the building of the Jefferson Memo 
rial as “temple ¥ 

book is an exciting kind 
for it 


assumptions 


Peterson s 
deals with 


beliets 


f historiography 
questions ot and 
Imagination 
Mars. Auprey Hopcins 
THE VISION OF 
Richard B. Sewall 
Neu Haven, 


TRAGEDY 
Yale 
1959. 


by 
University 
178 pp 


Press 


$4.00.) 


first 
rapidly 
liter 
that 
trag 
the 


Department's popular 


It is no secret that this volume 
published in March, 1959, is 
! 1 standard work in the 


pecoming 


iture and criticism concerning 


most elusive of all literary forms 
edy As the 
Yak 


course 


teacher who heads 
English 
Tragedy, English 61, Professor 
Sewall is a writer very much in contact 
with his subject 

In addition to chapters on tragi 
form, tragedy as related to Christianity 
| 


and a brief discussion of tragedy and 
t] the author c: 
the 


tragedy 


modern world mcen 
landmarks 
He 
a penetrating discussion of the Book of 
loh out the 
| great Bible figure’s prid 
ind that price with which the Greeks 


m some ol great 


in the writing of 


gives 


and points relationship 


etween the 
vere concerned in their great dramatic 
tragedies 

The chapter on Sopho« le s Oedipus 

King m the ideas established 
in the discussion of Job, and enlarges 
of the 
f the eternal question 


1 
e in a world 


the builds 


t] book with a discussion 
“Is there ju 

if for 
ear to the ethical understanding, the 
best?” In his 


always ireful 


i SCOT) 
cope 


t where no reason 


| 
to the 


rst happens ) 


the 


uuthor is 


yut that 


; inaly SIs « 
part of the rich 
What 


system 


no 


in con 
than a 


of the play emerge 

doctrine or a 

rather a 
Additional] discu 
ms of Doctor Faustus, King Lear, The 
Scarlet Letter, The Brothers Karama 

sow, and Faulkner's Absalom, Absalom! 


Co nprehe nsive footnotes and references 


impre ssion WT sense 


hapters include 


go far in making this work a must for 
with the 


and real understanding 


persons concerned literature 

ind criticism 

of trageds 
Henpert B. Kennepy, |r 
Speech and Drama Dept 


Hunter College, N.Y 





FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, UP-TO-DATE COLORPRINT TM 
MAPS AND ATLASES 
for HOME-SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 


GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


EUROPE SOUTH AMER. 
NORTH AMERICA ASIA — 
NEAR EAST — SOLAR 
SYSTEM STAR CHART 


STORYLAND BIBLE LANDS 
ALL BEST SELLERS AT 29 


WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD 


from 29%« te $5.95 


Get full details of this 
SPECIAL MAP PLAN © Write tedey 


wORLD U.S.A 
CA PACIFIC 
APRICA CANADA 


plus 


ATLASES 


fer BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE ST-1160 | 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL RATES 


fe] am tel ¥ler-liela-4 


F HOTEL 
Wellington. 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING «. TV 
No porking 
problems at 
Albany's lorgest 
hotel... with 
Albany's only drive-in 
gorage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL @) 


See your friendly travel agent 
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"The Ugly Duckling” is one of five de- 
signs by Adolph Zabransky for ‘Tales of 
Many Lands” series of UNICEF Greeting 
Cards. Many colorful designs available. 
Proceeds help United Nations Children’s 
Fund. For illustrated brochure, write: 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF, Greeting 
Card Dept., United Nations, N.Y. Greet- 
ing Cards $1.25 for box of ten. 


AIR/SPACE AGE MATERIALS 
The 28-page “Pictures, Pamphlets, and 
Packets” lists sources of free and inex- 


air/space age teaching aids 
Single copies tree if re que ste d on s¢ hoo] 
Order from: National Avia- 
Educational Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave N.W Washington 6, 


D.¢ 


stathonery 
tion 


ANDLES!—The 
booklet 
Christmas 


LIGHT THE ¢ 


edition of a 


1960 


| 
24-page listing 


choice editions of stories, 


legends carols plays 


games, 
Available 
585 Boyl 


poems 
ind books on Christmas crafts 
Horn Book In . 
ston St Boston 16. Mass $] 
CATHEDRAL WINDOWS-—A color- 

isy-to-assemble three pan ] Christ 
nas decoration. Panels (paper vith 
stiff backing) are about 12” high and 
Nativity. Available from: Par- 
snip Hollow Products, East Haddam, 
$1.25 


HIMALAYAGRAM — In 
with Sir Hillary's 
expedition to the Himalayas, Field En- 


connection 


Edmund scientific 


terprise Educational Corp. is publishing 


three ] 


at least 
children. opies of the newsletter and 
pinpointing the ex- 


a map of Nepal 


available upon request 


Field 
Mart Plaza 


Enterprises, Merchandise 
( hic igo 54 th 


“Himalayagrams” for | 
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CHECK YOUR ANSWER 


Hat Pape 
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That let BESELER 


VU-GRAPH* 


OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR! 


PROJECTS A HUGE BRILLIANT 
IMAGE BEHIND YOU AS YOU 
FACE YOUR CLASS 


Se lal You: 


TEACH IN A FULLY LIGHTED ROOM — to watch 
class reactions, permit note-taking 
PROJECT WHAT YOU WRITE, AS YOU WRITE IT 
— to personalize lessons, emphasize specific 
points 
PROJECT ONE TRANSPARENCY OVER ANOTHER 
—to build a complete lesson, step-by-step, 
right before your students’ eyes 
TEACH DRAMATICALLY IN ANY SUBJECT — with 
techniques as unlimited as your own imag- 
ination 
In Science, for example, you can teach, 
step-by-step, how veins, arteries and 
capillaries form the circulatory system 
with 3 or 4 overlaid transparencies. 


“The coupon below will bring you complete 
information on the other projector in this A-V 
Exam, a Beseler Vu-Llyte I Opaque Projector. 


GET THE ANSWERS TO YOUR A-V QUESTIONS 
FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 
eee ec eee eaeacaeaaaeaeaeanunea & | 
e. 
ee 
Charlies Beseler Company . 4 
208 Se. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 
Send me complete information on the Beseler 
VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 
] VU-LYTE OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
[) Have a Beseler A-V Consultant. contact me for 
a demonstration 
ee 
School 


Address. 


City- — State____Phone____ 


~ 4 


anywhere to anyone 


See eeeeen ae ea eeaeeeaeee\ 


Sixth-graders at Cherry Hills School, Cherry Creek (Colo.) School District, pupils 
of the author's wife, Mrs. LaVelle Boyd, give a chamber drama presentation. 


Chamber Drama 
Versatile Language Arts Tool 


By LORENZ BOYD 
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at a Clinton, Okla., high school. Now a 
resident of Denver, Colo., 
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he is a free 
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bridge scenes, and give the audience al] 
it needs to know quickly, and easily. 

3. The chosen scene is somewhat 
complete in itself. That is, the scene 
should be rather self-contained, with 
something happening and being re- 
solved in it, and revealing character. 
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RCA 501 Computer System to try to 
predict the outcome of the election 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Election Cover- 
age: John Daly, 1,000 men, and Univac 
cover and intermittently predict the 
ul k d 5:00 pin. (CBS-TV) Election Night 
iS p.m. ( S- ) Election ! . 
. 4 oo an 1960: Walter Cronkite on the anchor 
* desk, with Edward R. Murrow and Eric 
isten Sevareid with running analyses, How- 
Program Notes on ened ard K Smith on the IBM 7090 com- 
puter, and Douglas Edwards on an 
Selected Rodio-TV Features EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD electronic tally board carrying returns 
from six pivotal states 
Sat., Nov. 12, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation's Future: Disarmament with Dr 
: Edward Teller and Dr. Leo Szilard 
All times shown are current in Eastern Zone five broadcasts showing the probable (Premiere). First in a new series of 
number of electoral votes for each debates on vital national issues. Ex- 
candidate on date of broadcast perts will debate the issue, cross- 
tions before assigning programs to students 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell and How- examine each other, and answer ques- 
ell Closeup: “What's the Proposition?” tions from the press and the public in 
A documentary study filmed in Ken- New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
DRAMA tucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Maine of Fifty national organizations work with 
how local issues on the ballot are often “The Nation's Future,” conducting local 
Fri, Nov. 4, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The decided by default because of the ig- discussion on chosen issues 
Twilight Zone: “The Howling Man,” norance of the voters. Sample issues 
written by Charles Beaumont, foremost sewers, highways, schools 
science fiction writer. David Ellington Fri., Nov. 4, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Presi- FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 
and John Carradine star dential Countdown: Last in the series Fri. Nov. 4, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Matty’s 
Sun., Nov. 6, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS presenting campaign issues and person- Funday Funnies: Caspar, Katnip, and 
Television Workshop: Jesse Hill Ford's alities with Howard K. Smith the new cartoon characters, Sir Irving 
“The Conversion of Buster Drum- Sat.. Nov. 5, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The und Jeanes 
wright” (Repeat) Campaign and the Candidates: Last in Sat. Nov. 5, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
1:30 p.m NBC-TV) The Eternal the series of interviews-in-depth with Shari Lewis Show 
Light: “Pages from the Talmud,” by campaign personalities conducted by 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: “Sci- 
Morton Wishengrad Chet Huntley and David Brinkley entific Method 
3:00 p.m. (WNTA-TV in New Y Sun., Nov. 6, 1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) College 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
Elsewhere. check local station) y News Conference: Henry Cabot Lodge ver: “Beaver'’s Big Contest.” — 
of the Week: November schedule 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth Sun. Nov. 6, 7.00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
cludes a two-part production of Eugene Century: “The White House Story,” a Shirley Temple Show Emmy Lou, 
O'Neill's “The Iceman Cometh,” star- lively documentary history of the de- based on the comic strip 
ring Jason Robards, Jr.. and Willian sign, building, decorating, and upkeep (NET—check local educational tel 
Saroyan’s “My Heart's in the High of the White House, told through still vision station) What's New: Mr. Fixit 
lands” with Eddie Hodges, Myron photos, etchings, drawings on weather forecasting; All About Ani 
McCormick, Walter Matthau (NET—consult local educational tel- mals is all about apes; Adventures in 
9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric evision station) The American Mind Moving shows what boys and girls can 
Theater: “Journey to a Wedding,” star- “The Young Republic.” Dr. Robert C learn from the ape about climbing 
ring Gene Tierney Whittemore discusses Ethan Allen 
(NET—check local educational tele- Thomas Paine, Philip Freneau, and SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 
vision station) NET Drama Festival other harbingers of the break from Cal 
Shakespeare’s “Henry V,” with John vinist doctrine to a new belief in in- Sun., Nov. 6, (NET—check local educa- 
Neville, Julian Somers, and Dudley dividual freedom tional television station.) Lab 30: “The 
Jones in a BBC production of the play (NET) Beginnings: Ralph Ulveling Sky's No Limit: Moving Through Air 
Tues., Nov. 8, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alfred director of the Detroit Public Library, und Space.” Dr. Stewart Way discusses 
Hitchcock Presents: “Sybilla,” starring interviewed about his profession propulsion through air 
Barbara Bel Geddes and Alexander NET) Prospects of Mankind: “Eu- Mon., Nov. 7, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
Scourby in a mystery drama ropean Unity—Obstacles and Goals tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
Wed., Nov. 9, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and guests ac- with Dr. John F. Baxter (Repeat) 
strong Circle Theatre: Harold Gast's tive in British and French politics dis- 6:30 am (NBC-TV) Continental 
‘The Antique Swindle,” documentary cuss the Common Market and its po- Classroom: Modern Algebra with Dr 
irama about some of the sharp prac- litical implications John L. Kelley. Today's lesson: Con 
tices of unethical antique dealers Mon., Nov. 7, 11:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Re- struction with Lines. Wed., Nov. 9: Re- 
publican National Committee: Speeches capitulation. Fri., Nov. 11: Inner Prod- 
by Nixon and Lodge icts. Tues., Nov. 8 and Thurs., Nov. 10 
MUSIC AND ARTS Tues., Nov. 8, 6:45 p.m. (NBC-TV) Elec- Teaching demonstrations with Dr 
Sat., Nov. 5, 8:30 p.n CBS) New York tion Night Coverage: NBC commenta- Julius H. Hiavaty 
Philharmonic. tors Sander Vanocur, Frank McGee Tues., Nov. 8, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
Sun.. Nov. 6. 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Leok John Chancellor, and Merrill Mueller dition!: “Weavers of Death,” film ac- 
Up and Live: “Music of Praise and analyze election results. Richard Hark- count of the American Geographical So- 
Adoration.” second in a six-week se- ness will interpret results from the ciety Inca Expedition 
ries on the history of church music 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See America with 
Ed Sullivan: Chicago—with Mahalia 
Jackson, Benny Goodman, Edgar Ber- 
gen, Bob Newhart, Charlton Heston, 
and Dolores Gray 
NET—check local educational! televi- 
sion station) The Ragtime Era: “Any 
Old Rags?” Max Morath explains the 
beginnings of ragtime, the vocabulary, 
the early composers 
(NET) Photegraphy—The Incisive 
Art: Ansel Adams, professional pho- 
tographer, discusses camera art 
(NET) Invitation to Art: “Bread and 
ne.” Dr. Brian O'Doherty discusses 
the still life as a microcosm 
Mon., Nov. 7, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—carried six 
days later in New York) Invitation to 
Learning: George Bernard Shaw’s “Man 
and Superman.” 
Fri. Nov. 11, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “And Freedom Sings,” 
musical celebration of Veterans Day. 











Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY The three major networks will turn to electronic gadgets for election night coverage. 
L-R: Richard Harkness (NBC), with the RCA 501 computer; Howard K. Smith (CBS), with 
tion Countdown: Last in the series of @n IBM 7090 computer; and Don Goddard (ABC), with the Remington Rand Univac. 


Thurs., Nov. 3, 8:05 p.m. (NBC-TV) Elee- 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths ore listed once each semester 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEXTBOOK SECTION 


Should Textbooks 
Take a Stand? 


By Austin J. McCaffrey 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEXTBOOK SECTION 


Scholastic Teacher takes pride 


in presenting this special section 
n social studies textbooks for the 
teacher-readers of Senior Scho 
lastic, World Week, and Junior 
Scholastic The books are new 
published since Jan. 1, 1960) o1 
heavily revised editions of earlier 
texts 

In compiling this section, we 
have had the official endorsement 
and cooperation ot the American 
Textbook Publishers 


the voluntary. nonprofit organiza- 


Institute 


school and 
college textbooks, reference books, 
and educational tests—of which 
Scholastic Magazines is a mem- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
18>. 48-1010) 


SECTION 


(Continued from page 20-T) 


Stud. Instructor, 
Sidney (N. Y.) Central Schl. $4.60 1960 
New. 575 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Introduc- 
tory text explains geographic, political, and 
economic world. Illustrated 

Rand McNally & Co. Our Widening World 
9-10), by Ethel E. Ewing, Assoc. Prof., Soc 
Sci. Div Long Beach (Calif.) State Coll 
$5.56 1960. Rev. 740 pp. A-V. Te. Man 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. An area study approach 
to major world better than 530 
per cent allotment of content to peoples of 
Far and Middle East; illustrated 

Rand McNally & Co. Around the Home 
(2-3), by John R. Borchert, Prof. of Geogra- 
phy, Univ. of Minn.; Jane McGuigan, Soc 
Stud. Tchr Evanston, Ill. $3.60 1961. 
Rev. 192 pp. A-V. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
Social Studies readiness text with “com- 
munity" treatment of Little Town, Big City, 
stressing interdependence and the common 
essentials of food, clothing and shelter 
Rand McNally & Co. Within the Americas 
Emlyn D. Jones, Dir. of Soc. Stud 
(Wash.) Pub. Schis J Warren 
formerly head of Geog. Dept 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; and Helen Harter, Soc 
Stud. Editor. $5.20 1961. Rev. 472 pp. A-V 
Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Combined text 
on both Americas tressing the common 
heritage. Illustrated. Beyond Our Borders 
5-7 by Jones. Nystrom, Harter. $4.80 
1961. Rev. 440 pp. A-V. Te Man. Tests 
Wkbk. Circ. Canada and Latin America 
Beyond the Oceans. (6-7). by Norman J. G 
Pounds, Prof. of Geog... and Chmn., Inst. of 
East European Studies, Indiana Univ and 
Emlyn D. Jones. $5.20 1961. Rev. 471 pp 
A-V. Te. Man Tests. Wkbk. Circ. The lands 
Old World in historical and 
geographic Illustrations 

Scott, Foresman and Co. In the Americas 
(5), by Paul R. Henoa, Prof of Child Educ 
Stanford Univ Clyde F. Kohn, Prof. of 
Geog., State Univ. of Iowa; Robert A. Lively 
Assoc Prof. of Hist Princeton Univ 
1961. New. 440 pp. Te. Ed. Cire. Ten units 


e history, government, and geog- 


Schis.; Alan C. Drake, Soc 


societies 


(5-6 by 
Seattle 
Nystrom 


of the their 


settings 


covering t! 


raphy of the U. S., Canada, Middle and 
South America. Maps and illustrations. 

Silver Burdett Co. Mankind in Time and 
Place Series. Learning to Look at Our 
World (4), The Changing New World (5), 
The Changing Old World (6), by Kenneth S 
Cooper, Assoc Prof. of Hist., George Pea- 
body Coll. for Tchrs.; Clarence W. Sorensen 
Prof. of Geog., Ill. State Normal Univ 
Lewis Paul Todd, Editor of “Social Educa- 
tion 1961. New. Te. Ed. Series helps 
pupils understand the world and its people 
Shows what different areas are like physi- 
cally and how changing customs and social 
patterns are related to changes in the en- 
vironment and in man's knowledge of how 
to use or change it 


SOCIAL STUDIES—CATHOLIC 


Doubleday & Co., Catholic Textbook Divi- 
sion. Lands of the Western Hemisphere (5) 
by Sister M. Veronica, OS.F.. M.A. $4.60 

1960. New. 384 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk 
Circ. Systematic regional study of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Illustrated. Europe and the 
Mediterranean World (6) by Sister M. Xa- 
veria, LH.M., Ph.D. 4.60 1960. New. 384 
pp. Wkbk. Circ. Deals with Western Europe 
and the lands surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean basin, 180 maps. The Bullding of the 
Human City: A Documentary Record of 
Western Civilization (10) by Dr. Thomas P 
Neill, Prof. of Hist.. St. Louis (Mo.) Univ 
$1.25 1960. New. 377 pp. Circ. A collection 
of documents drawn from the history of 
Western civilization; provides contemporary 
descriptions of the various stages of its de- 
velopment and a record of the growth of its 
laws and institutions 

Follett Publishing Company 
(5), by Vincent P. De Santis, Ph.D., Assoc 
Prof. of Hist., Univ. of Notre Dame: Sister 
Mary Isabel, SSJ.. Ph.D.; Sister Mary Ga- 
briel, SSJ., M.Ed.; Sister M. Mercia, SSJ 
M.Ed. Dwight W. Follett: Ben F. Ahisch- 
wede. $4.32 1960. New. 400 pp. Te. Man 
Te. Ed. Main events in our history. includ- 
ing the story of the Catholic Church in 
America. Atlas, appendix, index 

Silver Burdett Co. The Earth and the 
Human Family Series. Learning About Our 
World (4), $3.60, Our Country and Canada 
5) $4.64. by James S. Donnelly and Rev 
J. Franklin Ewing, SJ 1960. New. Te. Ed 
Wkbk. Circ. Tests about real people and 
places are consonant with the over-all pur- 
of Catholic schools 


Our Country 


pose 





Allyn. and Bacon, Inc 

150 Tremont St., Boston 
American Book Co 

55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Americana Corp 

575 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C 
Barnes & Noble 

105 Fifth Ave 
Benefic Press 

1900 N. Narragansett St.. Chi 
Book House for Children 

Tangley Oak Lake Bluff, Ill 
P. F. Collier & Son 

640 Fifth Ave. N.Y 
Columbia University Press 

2960 Broadway. N.Y.C 27 
Compton & Co 

1000 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago 
Creative Educational Society 

Mankato, II! 
John Day Company, Inc 

62 W. 45th St N.Y.C 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

432 Park Ave., N.Y. 
Doubleday & Co 

Catholic Textbook Div., 

575 Madison Ave., N.Y.C 
Educators Association 

307 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 

425 N. Michigan Ave 
Fideler Co 

31 Ottawa Ave., N.W 
Field Enterprises, Inc 

Educ. Dir., Merchandise Mart Plaza, 

Chicago 
Follett Publishing Co 

1010 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 
Franklin Publishing, Inc. 

432 Park Ave. So., N.Y.C. 


N.Y 


Chicago 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Frontier Press 

Lafayette Bidg. Buffalo. N.Y 
Funk & Wagnalis Co 

153 E. 24th St. N.Y 
Ginn and Co 

Statler Office Bidg 
Golden Press, Inc 

Educ. Div., 630 Fifth Ave NYC 
Grolier Society, Inc 

575 Lexington Ave. N.Y< 
Harcourt, Brace & Co 

750 Third Ave... N Y.¢ 
D. C. Heath & Co 

285 Columbus Ave 
Hill & Wang 

104 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.C 
Houghton Mifflin Co 

2 Park St.. Boston, Mas 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc 

1300 Alum Creek Drive, Colu 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Thatcher & Madison St 
Macmillan Co 

60 Fifth Ave, N.Y 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 

330 W. 42nd St.. N.Y.C 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc 

1300 Alum Creek Drive 
New Directions 

333 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc 

67 Irving Pi., N.Y.C 
Oceana Publications, Inc. 

80 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C 
Oxford University Press 

417 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 
Pacific Coast Publishers 

1023 Chestnut St.. Redwood City, Calif 
Parents’ Magazines Education Press, Inc. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y.C 


Mas 


Boston 


Boston, Ma 
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River Forest, Ill 
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SOCIAL STUDIES—REGIONAL 


Benefic Press. “Vhere the Ohio Flows (4) 
by George Crout and Edith S. McCall. $2.88 

1960. New. 288 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Early 
Indian life, explorers, U.S. Presidents from 
Ohio, as well as modern advancements in 
the area 

Franklin Publishing & Supply Co. The 
Delaware—River and Valley (4-8), by Flor- 
ence S. Anderson and Kathryn Fields Bo- 
vaird, both of the Philadelphia Pub. Schis 
$2.40 1960. New. 198 pp. Illustrated, up-to- 
date text on geography, history, and indus- 
tries of the Delaware Valley 

Hill and Wang, Inc. Puerto Rico: Island of 
Promise (Jr. & Sr. H.S.), by Ruth Gruber 
$3.95, $1.95 paperback 1960. New. 216 pp 
Up-to-the-minute report, history and eco- 
nomic-social progress under Munoz regime 
Discusses religion, agriculture, geography 

Noble and Noble. Inc. Our Long Island 
(7). by George Mannello, Div. of Educ 
Hofstra Coll. $3.25 1960. Rev. 160 pp 
Based on the New York State course of 
studies for the seventh grade, text 
offers both and current status of 
Long Island and its people. Exploring Long 
Island (4), by John J. Leitch, principal 
Cordello Ave. School, Central Islip, LJ 
N.Y. $2.95 1960. New. 144 pp. Closely fol 
low New York State course of social 
studies for the fourth grade; text presents 
a picture of Long Island from Indian days 
to the present 

Prentice-Hall, Inc 
State (Jr.HS.), by 
Hist Hamilton Coll 
A. Frost, Dean, State 
Coll., Oneonta, N.Y 
of Soc. Stud. State 
onta, N. Y. $4.88 


social 
history 


New York: The Empire 

David M. Ellis, Prof. of 
Clinton, N.Y.; James 
Univ. of N. Y¥. Tehr 
William B. Fink, Prof 
Univ. Tehrs, Coll., One- 
1961. New. 528 pp. Te 
Man. Circ. History, geography. government 
Iiiustrated. Ohio: The Buckeye State (Jr 
HS by William R. Collins, Cedarville Col 
lege, Ohio. $4.48 1961. Rev. approx. 384 pp 
Te. Key. Circ. Expanded treatment of gov 
ernment and history. Enlarged index 


SOCIAL STUDIES—MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


Benefi« Press American Indian Serie 
Juanito Makes a Drum (1), by Edna Walker 
Chandler. $1.68 1960. New. & pp. Cir« 
Small Indian boy of Pueblo Indians finds 


that 1ccess comes through real effort. How 
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Pocket Books, Inc 
630 Fifth Ave 
Prentice-Hall, Inc 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
Publisher's Productions, Inc. 

Publisher's House, Lake Bluff. TM 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 

210 Madison Ave. N.Y.C 
Quadrangle Books, Inc 

119 W. Lake St., ¢ 
Rand McNally & Co 

P O. Box 7600 
Random House 

457 Madison Ave 
Row-Peterson & Co 

2500 Crawford Ave., Evanston, MM 
Scholastic Book Services 

3 W 2nd St.. N.Y« 
Scott, Foresman & Co 

433 E. Erie St. Chicago 
Charles Scribner's Sons 

597 Fifth Ave NY < 
E. C. Seale & Company 

1053 E. 54th St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Silver Burdett Co 

Morristown, NJ 
L. W. Singer Co 

249-259 W. Erie 
Spencer Press, Inc 

153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Standard Education Society, Inc. 

130 N. Well St 
Steck Co 

P. O. Box 16, Austin 
United Educators, Inc 

Publishers House, Lake Biuff, I! 
Harr Wagner 

609 Mission St., San Francisco 
Washington Square Press 

630 Fifth Ave.. N.Y.C 


N.Y.C 


hicago 
Chicago 
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Bivd., Syracuse, N.Y 


Chicago 


Tex 
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by May McNear. Klondike during the late 
1890's. The Golden Age of Railroads (6-9) 
by Stewart H. Holbrook. Growth and devel- 
opment of railroads in the U.S., with bio- 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEXTBOOK SECTION Sache ehuieiems at Gan anam" whe tales 
then From Pearl Harbor to Okinawa (5-10), 


Mail (1), by Edith S. McCall by Bruce Bliven, Jr. The Story of Australia 
New. 48 pp. Basic facts of our (5-10), by A. Grove Day, Prof. of English, 
te ith basic units of Univ. of Hawaii. Account of the colonist 

tudi« prograr How explorers, gold miners, outlaws, and 
Airplanes Help Us (2) Edith S. McCall teaders who nation on the Island 
$1.60 1961. New. 4 Basic facts a it ( Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
Willia Johnson. Florence Night- 
ingale 6-10 by Ruth Fox Hume. $1.95 
Japan 2 y 1960. 192 op. New ( 
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volumes and 
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Five Volume Columbia Encyclopedia 
(Revised) 

Columbia University 
ents’ Magazine's Education Press, Inc 5 
vols. 2.235 pp. (H.S. & Coll.). $39.50 
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Grolier Encyclopedia 
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New Standard Encyclopedia 
Standard Education Societ 
$99.50. ¢ 


New Wonder World Encyclopedia 
Parent Magazine Education Pre 
4,000 12 $7° ! 


Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 
Oxf Universit Press. 13 v« 
7,096 ill. Issue 
dealing complete 
each independent in it 
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is an index reference 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia 
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Wonderland of Knowledge Encyclopedia 
Publishers Productions, Inc. 12 vols. 4,600 
pp Ele & Jr HS $63.50 plu $2.47 
hipping and handling s for 12 vol 
$74.00 plus $2.67 shipping and handling 
char for 14 vols includes Hobby & 
Guide Vols Annual Rev. Profu 
Special value as popularize | 
grade 
ted 
lide 


ele entary ana jun 
Classroom-te Sturdy 


and Study G 


The World Book Encyclopedia 

Field Ente Educatior Cory 
20 vols 11,700 pp 4-12 $139 
depending on binding—inquire about 
Cont. Rev. 22,563 ill. Designed to 
reference needs of family, students 
ers in elementary, junior, and 
school Authoritative material, alphabetic- 
ally arranged. Distinctive maps. More than 
2500 contributors. Continuous revision, an- 
nual supplement keep it up to date Teach- 
ing materials available 


Hobby volumes avail: 
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over 


price 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
Book House for Children 


A Picturesque Tale of Progress, 9 vols 
2,625 pp. (Elem. & Jr. H.S.). $55.50 plus $2.47 
shipping and handling charges. 2,000 ill 
Story of civilization from caveman days to 
founding of the New World. For social 
studies in elementary and junior high 
grades. Summaries and 232-page cross-index 
Black and gold covers with dramatic cove! 
paintings 


Creative Educational Society, Inc. 

Living Together in the Modern World, 8 
1607 pp. (4-8 $39.75. Revised as 
needed. 50 percent of pagination given to 
llustration. More than 900 documentary 
photographs grouped under seven major 
headings relating to problems of modern 
living: food, shelter, clothing, communica- 
tion, transportation, human resources, nat- 


vols 


ural resources. Each volume individually 


indexed 


Educators Association 

The Volume Library, 1 vol 
12). $29.95. Ann. Rev. 1,650 ill. Divided into 
16 -subject areas: history, biography, geog- 
raphy, science and invention, fine arts, liter- 
ature, government, English, health, world 
trade. Over 3,250,000 words. Index with 
60,000 entries. Coverage of each school sub- 
ject for home reference. Includes research 
membership for 10 years. Annual Yearbook 
available 


2,428 pp. (K- 


Frontier Press Company 

The Lincoln Library of Essential Informa- 
tion. One large or two smaller vols. 2,176 
pp. (10 years old and up). One vol $33 and 
$27: two vols., $38 and $31, depending on 
binding Biennial Rev Approx 600 «ill 
Twelve departments are language 
literature geography. science, math- 
ematics government, fine arts 
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Are You Planning a Fall Book Bazaar? 


NOW-is the time to order your NEW 
materials to help put reading into orbit 
at vour school 


4 Book Bazaar will send reading inter 
ests to new highs—besides giving you 
pupils a chance to use creative skills in 
art and drama, and, perhaps, give your 

} make 


SC hool an some 
for a pet school project. 


opportunity to 


money 


Rocket to success by following the direc 
Teachers Book Ba 


tions in Scholastic 
zaar Kit 


Each kit, available for $2.50, contains a 
manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at 
School Book Bazaars,” 


4 radio-assembly 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


1960-61 


The new 


jockets (@{ $2.50 


Manvol How 


Adventures in Reading 


“| 25¢ 
All New “Put Reading Into Orbit 


Quiz Business” script 


"Happy Among Books 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $ 


Book Bazoar pocket 
giving the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling 
Book Bazoor, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new book 


The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jockets for display purposes 
book lists and list of book suppliers “ $1.00 

to Make Sales Soor 
Foir sponsors actual experiences “1 50¢ 
wall poster 


_Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster 


Poster (9% 
New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8 
Grodes 6 to 12) @ 
—____— "When the Bookworm Turned” script 
script by Jean A. Eicks (r.-Sr 
—_____Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display “1 50¢ 





Signed 
Title 


School 





scripts 3 wall display posters, recom 
mended book lists, a list of dealers sup 
plying Book Bazaars, a NEW supply of 
book jackets, and large colorful letters 
spelling out B-O-O K B-A-Z-A-A-R. The 
brand-new script “Happy Among Books” 
by Jean A. Eicks may be used at your 
local TV station as well as on radio or 


in assembly. The “Put Reading Into 


Orbit” wall poster is also brand new this 


year 


check off 


mu already 


In the coupon below either 
the Book Bazaar kit or—if 
have purchased some of the kit mate 
rials. order individual new book jackets 
scripts, etc 


poste rs, 


which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manval 


recommended 


at School Book Bazaors,” bosed on Book 
43” x 33") @ 25¢ 

Wonderful World of Books” (43" « 33 
x 30°) @ 25¢ 

@ 25¢ 
25¢. 

Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢ 

H. S.) @ 25¢ 


New 





___ State 





2 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


Nov. 2, 1960 
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education, biography, and miscellaneous. The 
Cross-Reference Master Index contains more 
than 22,000 entries 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 

Builders of America, 3 vols. (H.S.). $6.50 
per volume. 1,714 pp. Portraits of 4 of 
America’s explorers, statesmen, military and 
political leaders from Columbus to F.D.R 


Golden Press, inc. 

Golden Picture Atlas of the World, 6 vols 
$20; net to schools and libraries $14.95. (3-6) 
Illustrated in full color on every page, book 
contains up-to-date information about lands 
and peoples of the earth. More than 1,000 
color photos and map documented with 
captions and commentary, provide knowl- 
edge about each continent. Fully indexed in 
each volume; cumulatively indexed in vol- 
ime 6 

Golden Picture Book of Our SO United 
States. (Jr. & Sr. H.S.). @ pp., $1.89. Simple 
text covers industries, historical background 
chief crops, famous landmarks, and natural 
resources, providing excellent introduction 
about U.S. for boys and girls. Full-color pic 
map for each showing major 
state flower and plus population 


state 


flag 


ture 


cities 


Grolier, Incorporated 

The Book of Popular Science 
Annual Rev. 5,000 ill 
AAAS Science Book List 
into groups 
life, plant 
health, matter and 
industry transportation communication 
through the ages, household science 
I and experiment The only refer 
ence set available in general science 
Lands and Peoples—The World in Color 

vols. 2,795 pp. (7-12). $52.12. Annual Rev 
4.000 ill. Social tudies enrichment refer 
ence reading about countries and peo 
world—what they were, what 
they will be. Helps the 
tand the nunity of 
index 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
Encyclopedia of World Art, 15 vols 6.000 
pp. of text. (HS $456 (payable $38.40 per 
volume No contemplated revision. 7,000 
pages of maps, diagram and 
drawings Illustrated set prepared ir 
collaboration by 1,000 world authorities cov 
ering art in all its forn of all regions of 
world from prehistoric times to present 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology (HS. and Coll). 15 vol 9,712 
pp. $127.20 before Nov. 15, 1960: $140 after 
Nov. 15, 1960. Cont. Rev. Approx. 9,800 
Alphabetical arranged; contains 7,224 arti 
with the whole spectrum of 
rt? and 
ences. 2.015 contributor 
Cros Index of 
Annual Year progressive 
ent with 


nore cor 


10 vols. 4,450 
PP 6-12 Double- 
starred in the 
Each volume divided 
the universe, the earth 
nal life man 


covering 
life, ani- 
energy 


science 
projects 


and 
ples of the 
they are, and what 
tudents to under 
nations. Complete 


cor 


plates, plus 


iine 


the 


cles dealing 
physica ife © engineering 
each an authority 
referenced 100 000 
book 

Article 


proceed to 


entrie 
develop 
style tart 


and 


simple ex 
planation iplex.) 
Spencer Press, Inc. 
The Children’s Hour, 16 vols 
5-10 $84.00 Cont. Rev. 2.600 
from the work of 500 writers 
by more than 150 artists 
wide 120,000 
ind Contains thelr 
poetry 
ross-indexed 
Our Wonderful World, 18 vol 
(5-10). $135.60. Cont. Rev. 17,000 ill. Uniquely 
sseful as) «curriculum resource material 
Based on the Shores-Rudman Study (Univ 
of Til. 1954). this indexed set contains thou 
sands of articles for people 


6.0m pp 
ill. Collectior 
Illustrated 
Based on nation 
children, librarians 
the 
and 


irvey of 
choices of 


biography, fiction 


teachers 
best in prose 
fable. ( 


8.500 pp 


young 


United Educators, Inc. 

The Junior Instructor, 2 vols. 376 pp 
and primary). $19.50 plus $96 ship- 
and handling charges. 680 ill. For pre 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
An array of practical and fascinating mate 
rial on child-interest subjects. Creative and 
dramatic activities mature study school 
aids; color plates on the 376 pages. Supple- 
mentary books for lower grades 

World Topics Year Book, 1 vol. 400 pp. (5 
through adult). $3.95. Annual Supplement 
presenting a panorama of significant events 
of the year. Illustrated. Alphabetical by sub- 
jects. Calendar of events. Index 


(Pre 
school 
ping 


school 


























